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Museums,  like  governments,  are  mirrors  of  the  civilization  which 
produces  them.  What  are  you  doing  for  the  museum  in  your 
own  city  ? How  closely  do  you  follow  its  acquisitions  ? What 
do  you  think  of  its  standards?  If  you  are  interested  in  your 
home  museum  you  cannot  afford  to  miss 
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The  leading  essay  is  by  no  other  than  RAYMOND  KOECKLIN, 

President  des  Amis  du  Louvre.  It  recounts  the  interesting  methods  of 
this  wise  association  and  is  illustrated  with  a large  number  of  reproductions 
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museum  friends  when  such  an  organization  is  guided  by  wisdom  and  high 
standards. 
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izing in  an  interview  with  Gabrielle  Buffet,  which  will  be  in  our  June 
number.  Marie  quite  obviously  despises  the  too,  too  earnest.  Her  talk- 
gleams  with  light  penetrating  wit. 

Continuing  the  series  of  the  TAPESTRIES  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE, 
sixteen  more  panels  will  be  reproduced  in  June.  Only  in  The  Arts  will 
you  find  such  variety  of  invaluable  material. 
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before  and  the  growing  circulation  of  this  magazine  will  undoubtedly  make 
it  necessary  to  print  still  more  copies  in  June.  To  make  sure  of  your  June 
number,  however,  subscribe  to  The  Arts  now. 
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THE  earnest  mother  who  said:  “I  am  teaching  Elizabeth  to  appreciate  mediocrity,” 
was  not,  as  you  might  think,  witty  or  sarcastic.  Far  from  having  any  terrors  for 
her,  the  simple  truth  appeals  warmly  to  her  democratic  soul,  to  her  belief  that  every 
child,  however  poor,  should  have  his  chance  at  beauty;  and  since  you  cannot  hope  to 

teach  everyone  to  appreciate  the  finest  works  of  art,  why  not  teach  them  to  appreciate 

what  all  can  take  in?  If  the  little  boys  at  the  settlement — she  is  the  backbone  of  the 
settlement — can’t  have  their  Rembrandts,  why  not  give  them  calendars  with  pretty  pictures 
on  them?  For,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  art  that  matters,  it’s  what  you  yourself  bring  to  it, 
is  it  not?  And  so  forth  and  so  forth. 

Anything  will  do  if  you  only  call  it  art.  And  if  it’s  hand-painted,  well  it’s  art, 
that’s  all.  Surely  it’s  better  to  give  the  children  art  of  some  sort  than  not  to  give  them 

any  art.  It’s  better  to  have  someone  take  an  interest  in  the  dear  little  things’  artistic 

education,  no  matter  how  false  and  ignorant  his  or  her  ideas,  than  not  to  have  anyone 
drag  them  to  the  light. 

Finally,  it  is  thought  to  be  better  to  have  them  appreciate  mediocrity  than  not  to 
appreciate  anything,  and  this  because  so  many  of  our  good  executives  of  art  organizations 
do  not  realize  that  the  appreciation  of  mediocrity  is  the  appreciation  of  nothing.  I suppose 
Solomon  was  the  first  gentleman  to  make  the  obvious  remark  that  there  is  no  mediocre 
art.  When  it’s  mediocre  it  isn’t  art,  and  this  has  been  repeated  so  often  down  the  ages 
that  most  people  are  ashamed  to  repeat  it  again. 

I take  the  risk  because  I have  recently  made  several  journeys  to  various  cities  where 
the  business  of  teaching  the  appreciation  of  mediocrity  is  thriving  as  beatifically  as  it 
thrives  in  New  York.  I make  no  pretense  at  solving  such  a great  problem,  but  a number 
of  conversations  did  bring  out  a few  points  that  bear  upon  it,  and  many  hours  in  trains 
gave  me  time  to  wonder  about  these  various  conversations,  which  were  without  exception 
apologetic  in  tone.  The  gist  of  nearly  all  of  them  was:  “We  don’t  do  so  and  so  because 
so  and  so  would  not  like  it,”  or,  “we  don’t  have  any  modern  art  because  the  town  is  not 
ready  for  it  yet.” 

In  every  case  art  came  second  and  the  consideration  of  someone’s  feelings  came  first. 
And  as  mediocrity  is  always  too  polite  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings,  mediocrity  was  given  the 
choice  when  there  was  danger  of  art’s  hurting  someone.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  hurt 
people  who  always  cuddle  up  to  mediocrity  become  when  art  appears?  This  is  not  a fan- 
tastic notion  bred  of  too  many  hours  in  the  train.  It’s  a fact. 

People  are  too  nice  about  art.  In  order  to  save  each  other’s  feelings  they  find  it 
easier  to  go  half  way  to  meet  the  outstretched  hand  of  mediocrity  than  to  risk  meeting 
the  challenge  of  art  and  showing  all  the  mothers  in  town  that  teaching  Elizabeth  to  ap- 
preciate mediocrity  should  cease,  and  Elizabeth  should  be  taught  that  until  she  has  come 
to  hate  mediocrity  she  knows  nothing. 


Forbes  Watson. 


TAPESTRY  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

Si.  John  Meditates  on  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse 


(14th  Century) 

Angers  Cathedral 


THE  TAPESTRIES  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 


THE  Committee  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Librarians  and  Bibliophiles,  held  this  year 
in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  April,  organized  at  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan,  an  exhibition  of  the  French 
Bock  from  its  origins  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  exhibition  was  held  from  the  fourth 
to  the  thirtieth  of  April. 

The  State,  the  public  libraries  and  private  col- 
lectors throughout  France  contributed  the  best 
specimens  of  their  collections  to  make  this  exhibi- 
tion a complete  demonstration  of  the  degree  of  the 
perfection  attained  in  France,  through  the  centuries, 
in  the  art  of  the  book,  both  from  the  artistic  and 
the  technical  point  of  view. 

From  the  manuscripts  of  the  eighth  to  the  eight- 
eenth century,  illustrated  with  miniatures,  and 
from  the  first  book  printed  in  Paris  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  those  printed  up  to  the  time  of  Napoleon 
III,  illustrated  with  engravings  and  lithographs,  the 
exhibition  contained  the  rarest  masterpieces  pertain- 
ing to  the  French  book  and  to  French  bookbinding. 
The  importance  of  the  exhibition  went  beyond  the 
interest  of  bibliography  and  the  bibliophiles  into  the 
field  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  historians  of  French  iconography  have  upheld 
the  theory,  sustained  by  documentary  evidence,  that 
all  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  were  de- 
rived from  the  miniatures  of  the  early  manuscripts. 
Their  arguments  and  a few  rare  reproduction,; 
of  the  illustrations  of  the  primitive  manuscripts 
were  all  the  public  had  on  the  subject,  as  the 
originals  were  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
see.  Therefore  an  opportunity  to  study  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  French  sculpture,  stained 
glass,  tapestry  and  finally  painting  evolved,  was  a 
memorable  occasion  for  the  student  of  art. 

As  a background  for  the  early  manuscripts  there 
were  hung  in  the  exhibition  the  tapestries  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  Angers  Cathedral,  which  form  a 
capital  work  in  the  history  of  the  industrial  arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  closely  related  to  the  miniatures  of 
those  epochs.  Considered  only  as  a work  of  art,  they 
are  masterpieces. 

It  was  of  double  interest  to  see  together  those 
tapestries  and  the  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  “Apocalypse  figuree,”  the  illustrations  of 
which,  it  is  said,  served  as  a guide  to  the  making 
of  the  tapestries. 

I he  catalogue  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
history  of  the  tapestries: 

“No  tapestry  is  known  of  that  epoch,  for  which 
a more  complete  and  authentic  documentation  has 
been  preserved.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Leo- 
pold Delisle  and  Louis  de  Farcy,  we  know  all  about 


the  circumstances  of  its  execution  and  also  of  the 
vicissitudes  it  went  through,  during  five  centuries. 

“It  was  ordered  by  Duke  Louis  d’Anjou,  brother 
of  Charles  V,  from  Nicolas  Bataille,  a Parisian  artist 
of  renown,  to  whom  the  King  of  France  and  all  the 
other  great  personages  of  the  Court  gave  numerous 
and  important  orders  from  1363  to  1399 — probably 
the  date  of  Bataille’s  death.  The  artist  must  have 
employed  a large  number  of  workers. 

“The  models  for  the  cartoons  were  commanded 
to  be  made  by  a celebrated  painter  of  the  king 
named  Hennequin  or  Jean  de  Bruges,  and  they  were 
paid  for  in  1378.  The  tapestry  was  certainly  begun 
the  following  year.  Louis  d’Anjou  asked  his 
brother  to  trust  him  with  one  of  the  manuscripts  of 
his  library  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  painter. 
Charles  V possessed  several  manuscripts  of  the  text 
of  Saint  John,  with  miniatures.  The  chosen  book 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  kept  today  at  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Cambray.  This  fact  has  not 
been  conclusively  proved,  as  a certain  number  of 
manuscripts  are  known,  of  the  same  type,  and  with 
the  same  series  of  images  such  as  those  at  the 
Library  of  Metz,  at  the  Seminary  of  Namur,  at  the 
British  Museum,  at  Eton’s  College,  at  the  National 
Library  of  Paris,  and  in  other  places.  Nevertheless, 
the  tapestry  follows  page  by  page  the  pictures  of 
the  manscript  of  Cambray  or  one  similar  to  it,  and 
it  is  extremely  interesting — and  let  us  say  very  rare 
— to  be  able  to  see  such  a close  connection  between 
two  works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

“The  Angers  tapestry  is  composed  of  seven  pieces 
or  panels.  The  date  of  its  completion  is  unknown, 
but  it  can  be  said  that  it  was  greatly  advanced  if 
not  finished  in  1380  or  1381.  Five  years  were,  then, 
sufficient  for  the  execution  of  that  colossal  ensemble, 
of  those  long  strips  measuring  a total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  meters  in  length  by  five  meters 
in  height,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
square  meters.  The  simplicity  of  the  work,  the 
small  number  of  tones  employed  and  the  thickness 
of  the  woolen  thread  explain  such  prodigious  rapidity. 

“Intended  first,  it  seems,  to  decorate  the  chapel 
of  the  Chateau  d’Angers,  where  the  real  Cross  was 
exhibited — the  Cross  of  Anjou — the  tapestry  was 
donated  to  the  Cathedral  of  Angers  by  King  Rene 
(died  1480)  by  a will  dated  July  22,  1474.  After 
having  been  cast  aside  as  useless  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  employed  in  the  most  com- 
mon uses,  it  was  sold  by  V Administration  des 
Domaines  ‘with  other  valueless  objects’  and  it  was 
bought  by  the  Bishop  of  Angers  for  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  francs! 

“Each  one  of  the  seven  pieces  has,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  second  and  third,  fifteen  pictures  dis- 
posed as  follows:  to  the  left,  under  a rich  archi- 
tectural Baldachin,  is  portrayed  a large  personage 
seated  in  front  of  a desk  and  reading  a book.  This 
personage  occupies,  with  the  frame,  the  entire  height 
of  the  tapestry.  The  artist  probably  wanted  to 
represent  Saint  John  working  at  the  account  of  his 
visions.  After  this  figure  at  the  beginning,  the 
strip  is  divided  into  two  zones  measuring  two  meters 
each  in  height  and  containing  each,  seven  subjects. 
Above,  the  sky  is  filled  with  angels  playing  differ- 
ent musical  instruments,  below  the  earth  appears 
covered  with  little  flowers.  Inscriptions,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  explained  once,  each  one  of  the 
compositions. 

“The  background  of  the  pictures,  done  in  red 
and  blue  alternately,  is  inverted  in  the  two  zones, 
and  a picture  of  red  background  is  above  a picture 
of  blue  background.  Toward  the  thirtieth  subject, 
the  background  is  enriched  with  various  orna- 
ments, butterflies,  letters,  vine  leaves,  and  so  forth. 

“The  tapestry  was  composed  formerly  of  ninety 
subjects.  Sixty-nine  remain,  besides  seme  frag- 
ments. 

“As  Jules  Guiffrey  has  justly  said:  its  very 
primitive  design  shows  great  character,  and  if  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  defamation  produced  by 
long  use  and  also  by  indispensable  repairs,  one  could 
not  fail  to  consider  the  ensemble  of  this  tapestry  as 
one  of  the  most  precious  and  most  characteristic 
monuments  of  the  fourteenth  century.  When  one 
sees  those  long  strips  with  enigmatic  or  terrible  sub- 
jects fill  up  the  whole  nave  of  the  Angers  Cathe- 
dral, one  has  the  impression  of  a work  of  powerful 
originality  and  of  incontestable  decorative  value.” 

The  fact  that  the  tapestry  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  done  after  miniatures  of  earlier  manuscripts, 
takes  nothing  away  from  its  artistic  merit.  If  the 


conception  of  the  subjects  was  not  original,  if  the 
design  was  suggested  by  miniatures,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  transposing  them  into  another  medium, 
and  for  another  esthetic  purpose,  is  in  itself  a crea- 
tion. The  artist  of  the  twelfth  century  did  not 
do  more  in  making  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedrals. 

Emile  Male  in  his  study  of  the  inconography  of 
the  twelfth  century  says  in  this  respect: 

“Man’s  creation  is  not  ex  nihil o.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful enough  prodigy  to  have  made  the  bas-relief 
come  out  of  the  miniature,  and  this  prodigy  is  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  a people.  There  were  manu- 
scripts all  over  Europe:  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in 
England,  in  Spain;  but  it  was  first  in  France  (in 
Toulouse  and  in  Moissac),  that  men  were  found 
gifted  enough  to  be  able  to  transport  the  miniature 
into  space  and  to  give  to  it  one  more  dimension. 
Almost  at  once,  the  artists  attained,  in  the  portico 
of  Moissac,  a greatness  that  was  scarcely  equaled 
in  the  follow  ing  centuries.  The  miniature  at  any 
rate,  did  not  give  everything  to  the  artist,  it  sug- 
gested to  him  inconographic  themes,  and  in  detail,  it 
suggested  finesse  for  the  chisel.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  manuscripts  that  the  artist  could  discover  that 
monumental  beauty,  that  sentiment  of  the  sublime, 
that  radiates  from  the  porticos  of  Moissac  and 
Vezelay.  That  great  manner  of  feeling — the  artist 
of  the  twelfth  century  found  it  only  in  his  genius.” 

The  same  can  be  said  of  those  men  who  trans- 
ported the  miniature  into  glass  and  tapestry.  In 
doing  so,  they  were  confronted  with  new  problems 
of  execution,  new  conceptions  of  magnitude,  new 
objectives  of  realization,  for  which  a new  effort  of 
discovery  and  invention  was  necessary. 

The  tapestries  of  the  Apocalypse  are  an  ex- 
traordinary example  of  the  greatness  and  the  rare 
accomplishment  that  characterizes  accomplishment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Christian  art. 
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TAPESTRY  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE  (14th  Century)  Angers  Cathedral 


John  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia: 
Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  him  which 
is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come;  and 
from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his 
throne. 

I was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  heard 
behind  me  a great  voice,  as  of  a trumpet, 

Saying,  I am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last:  and  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a book,  and 
send  it  unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in 
Asia.  . . . 

Revelation,  Chap.  I,  4-10-11. 
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And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one 
like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with  a garment 
down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with 
a golden  girdle. 

And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars;  and 
out  of  his  mouth  went  a sharp  two-edged  sword; 
and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength. 

And  when  I saw  him,  I fell  at  his  feet  as  dead. 
And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto 
me,  Fear  not;  I am  the  first  and  the  last: 

I am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and  behold, 
I am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen;  and  have  the 
keys  of  hell  and  death. 

Revelation,  Chap.  I,  13-16-17-18. 
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The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before 
him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him  that 
liveth  forever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns 
before  the  throne,  saying, 

Thou  art  worthy  O Lord,  to  receive  glory  and 
honour  and  power:  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created. 

Revelation,  Chap.  IV,  10-11. 
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And  I saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals, 
and  I heard,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,  one 
of  the  four  beasts  saying,  Come  and  see. 

And  I saw,  and  behold  a white  horse : and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a bow;  and  a crown  was  given 
unto  him;  and  he  went  forth  conquering,  and 
to  conquer. 

Revelation,  Chap.  VI,  1-2. 
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And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I heard 
the  voice  of  the  fourth  heast  saying,  Come  and  see. 

And  I looked,  and  behold  a pale  horse:  and  his 
name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  hell  fol- 
lowed with  him.  And  power  was  given  unto  them 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and 
with  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 

Revelation , Chap.  VI,  7-8. 
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And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar, 
having  a golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  unto 
him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar 
which  was  before  the  throne. 

And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God 
out  of  the  angel’s  hand. 

And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  with 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  into  the  earth;  and 
there  were  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  lightnings 
and  an  earthquake. 

Revelation,  Chap.  VIII,  3-4-5. 
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And  thus  I saw  the  horses  in  the  vision,  and  them 
that  sat  on  them  having  breastplates  of  fire,  and 
of  jacinth,  and  brimstone;  and  the  heads  of  the 
horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions;  and  out  of 
their  mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone. 

Revelation,  Chap.  IX,  17. 
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And  I saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  their  armies,  gathered  together  to  make  war 
against  him  that  sat  on  the  horse,  and  against 
his.  army. 

And  the  remnant  were  slain  with  the  sword  of 
him  that  sat  upon  the  horse, 

And  all  the  fowls  were  filled  with  their  flesh. 

Revelation,  Chap.  XIX,  19-21. 
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And  I John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared 
as  a bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  . . . 

And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last 
plagues,  and  talked  with  me, 

And  the  city  lieth  foursquare,  and  the  length  is 
as  large  as  the  breadth:  and  he  measured  the  city 
with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  The 
length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height  of  it  are 
equal. 

Revelation,  Chap.  XXI,  2-9-1 C 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 

PABLO  PICASSO 


PICASSO  SPEAKS 

A Statement  by  the  Artist 


Ed.  Note — Picasso  believes  that  the  speech  of  a painter  should 
be  painting,  and  that  art  theories  are  often  misleading  and  of 
no  practical  use  to  an  artist.  Making  an  exception  to  his  rule, 
he  has  consented  to  express  himself  in  words  for  The  Arts,  and  to 
discuss  some  points  concerning  the  popular  beliefs  about  modern 
art.  Picasso  gave  his  interview  to  The  Arts  in  Spanish,  and 
subsequently  authenticated  the  Spanish  text  which  we  herewith 
translate. 

Says  Picasso: 

I CAN  hardly  understand  the  importance  given 
to  the  word  research  in  connection  with  modern 
painting.  In  my  opinion  to  search  means  nothing 
in  painting.  To  find,  is  the  thing.  Nobody  is  in- 
terested in  following  a man  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  spends  his  life  looking  for  the  pocket- 
book  that  fortune  should  put  in  his  path.  The  one 
who  finds  something,  no  matter  what  it  might  be, 
even  if  his  intention  were  not  to  search  for  it,  at 
least  arouses  our  curiosity,  if  not  our  admiration. 

Among  the  several  sins  that  I have  been  accused 
of  committing,  none  is  more  false  than  the  one  that 
I have,  as  the  principal  objective  in  my  work,  the 


spirit  of  research.  When  I paint  my  object  is  to 
show  what  I have  found  and  not  what  I am  looking 
for.  In  art  intentions  are  not  sufficient  and,  as  we 
say  in  Spanish : love  must  be  proved  by  facts  and 
not  by  reasons.  What  one  does  is  what  counts  and 
not  what  one  had  the  intention  of  doing. 

We  all  know  that  art  is  not  truth.  Art  is  a lie 
that  makes  us  realize  truth,  at  least  the  truth  that 
is  given  us  to  understand.  The  artist  must  know 
the  manner  whereby  to  convince  others  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  lies.  If  he  only  shows  in  his  work 
that  he  has  searched,  and  re-searched,  for  the  way 
to  put  over  his  lies,  he  would  never  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

The  idea  of  research  has  often  made  painting  go 
astray,  and  made  the  artist  lose  himself  in  mental 
lucubrations.  Perhaps  this  has  been  the  principal 
fault  of  modern  art.  The  spirit  of  research  has 
poisoned  those  who  have  not  fully  understood  all 
the  positive  and  conclusive  elements  in  modern  art 
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and  has  made  them  attempt  to  paint  the  invisible 
and,  therefore,  the  unpaintable. 

They  speak  of  naturalism  in  opposition  to  modern 
painting.  I would  like  to  know  if  anyone  has  eve;- 
seen  a natural  work  of  art.  Nature  and  art,  being 
two  different  things,  cannot  be  the  same  thing. 
Through  art  we  express  our  conception  of  what  na- 
ture is  not. 

Velasquez  left  us  his  idea  of  the  people  of  his 
epoch.  Undoubtedly  they  were  different  from  what 
he  painted  them,  but  we  cannot  conceive  a Philip 
IV  in  any  other  way  than  the  one  Velasquez  painted. 
Rubens  also  made  a portrait  of  the  same  king  and 
in  Rubens’  portrait  he  seems  to  be  quite  another 
person.  We  believe  in  the  one  painted  by  Velasquez, 
for  he  convinces  us  by  his  right  of  might. 

From  the  painters  of  the  origins,  the  primitives, 
whose  work  is  obviously  different  from  nature,  down 
to  those  artists  who,  like  David,  Ingres  and  even 
Bouguereau,  believed  in  painting  nature  as  it  is,  art 
has  always  been  art  and  not  nature.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art  there  are  no  concrete  or  abstract 
forms,  but  only  forms  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
vincing lies.  That  those  lies  are  necessary  to  our 
mental  selves  is  beyond  any  doubt,  as  it  is  through 
them  that  we  form  our  esthetic  point  of  view  of  life. 

Cubism  is  no  different  from  any  other  school  of 
painting.  The  same  principles  and  the  same  ele- 


ments are  common  to  all.  The  fact  that  for  a long 
time  cubism  has  not  been  understood  and  that  even 
today  there  are  people  who  cannot  see  anything  in  it, 
means  nothing.  I do  not  read  English,  an  English 
book  is  a blank  book  to  me.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  English  language  does  not  exist,  and  why 
should  I blame  anybody  else  but  myself  if  I cannot 
understand  what  I know  nothing  about? 

I also  often  hear  the  word  evolution.  Repeatedly 
I am  asked  to  explain  how  my  painting  evolved. 
To  me  there  is  no  past  or  future  in  art.  If  a work 
of  art  cannot  live  always  in  the  present  it  must  not 
be  considered  at  all.  The  art  of  the  Greeks,  of  the 
Egyptians,  of  the  great  painters  who  lived  in  other 
times,  is  not  an  art  of  the  past;  perhaps  it  is  more 
alive  today  than  it  ever  was.  Art  does  not  evolve 
by  itself,  the  ideas  of  people  change  and  with  them 
their  mode  of  expression.  When  I hear  people 
speak  of  the  evolution  of  an  artist,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  considering  him  standing  between  two 
mirrors  that  face  each  other  and  reproduce  his  image 
an  infinite  number  of  times,  and  that  they  contem- 
plate the  successive  images  of  one  mirror  as  his  past, 
and  the  images  of  the  other  mirror  as  his  future, 
while  his  real  image  is  taken  as  his  present.  They 
do  not  consider  that  they  all  are  the  same  images  in 
different  planes. 

Variation  does  not  mean  evolution.  If  an  artist 
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varies  his  mode  of  expression  this  only  means  that 
he  has  changed  his  manner  of  thinking,  and  in  chang- 
ing, it  might  be  for  the  better  or  it  might  be  for 
the  worse. 

The  several  manners  I have  used  in  my  art  must 
not  be  considered  as  an  evolution,  or  as  steps  toward 
an  unknown  ideal  of  painting.  All  I have  ever  made 
was  made  for  the  present  and  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  always  remain  in  the  present.  I have  never 
taken  into  consideration  the  spirit  of  research.  When 
I have  found  something  to  express,  I have  done  it 
without  thinking  of  the  past  or  of  the  future.  I 
do  not  believe  I have  used  radically  different  ele- 
ments in  the  different  manners  I have  used  in  paint- 
ing. If  the  subjects  I have  wanted  to  express  have 
suggested  different  ways  of  expression  I have  never 
hesitated  to  adopt  them.  I have  never  made  trials 
nor  experiments.  Whenever  I had  something  to  say, 
I have  said  it  in  the  manner  in  which  I have  felt 
it  ought  to  be  said.  Different  motives  inevitably 
require  different  methods  of  expression.  This  does 
not  imply  either  evolution  or  progress,  but  an  adap- 


tation of  the  idea  one  wants  to  express  and  the  means 
to  express  that  idea. 

Arts  of  transition  do  not  exist.  In  the  chrono- 
logical history  of  art  there  are  periods  which  are 
more  positive,  more  complete  than  others.  This 
means  that  there  are  periods  in  which  there  are 
better  artists  than  in  others.  If  the  history  of  art 
could  be  graphically  represented,  as  in  a chart  used 
by  a nurse  to  mark  the  changes  of  temperature  of 
her  patient,  the  same  silhouettes  of  mountains  would 
be  shown,  proving  that  in  art  there  is  no  ascendant 
progress,  but  that  it  follows  certain  ups  and  downs 
that  might  occur  at  any  time.  The  same  occurs 
with  the  work  of  an  individual  artist. 

Many  think  that  cubism  is  an  art  of  transition,  an 
experiment  which  is  to  bring  ulterior  results.  Those 
who  think  that  way  have  not  understood  it.  Cubism 
is  not  either  a seed  or  a foetus,  but  an  art  dealing 
primarily  with  forms,  and  when  a form  is  realized 
it  is  there  to  live  its  own  life.  A mineral  substance, 
having  geometric  formation,  is  not  made  so  for 
transitory  purposes,  it  is  to  remain  what  it  is  and 
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will  always  have  its  own  form.  But  if  we  are  to 
apply  the  law  of  evolution  and  transformism  to 
art,  then  we  have  to  admit  that  all  art  is  transitory. 
On  the  contrary,  art  does  not  enter  into  these  philo- 
sophic absolutisms.  If  cubism  is  an  art  of  transition 
I am  sure  that  the  only  thing  that  will  come  out  of 
it  is  another  form  of  cubism. 

Mathematics,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  psycho- 
analysis, music,  and  what  not,  have  been  related  to 
cubism  to  give  it  an  easier  interpretation.  All  this 
has  been  pure  literature,  not  to  say  nonsense,  which 
brought  bad  results,  blinding  people  with  theories. 

Cubism  has  kept  itself  within  the  limits  and  limi- 
tations of  painting,  never  pretending  to  go  beyond 
it.  Drawing,  design  and  color  are  understood  and 
practiced  in  cubism  in  the  same  spirit  and  manner 
that  they  are  understood  and  practiced  in  all  other 
schools.  Our  subjects  might  be  different,  as  we  have 
introduced  into  painting  objects  and  forms  that  were 
formerly  ignored.  We  have  kept  our  eyes  open  to 
our  surroundings,  and  also  our  brains. 

We  give  to  form  and  color  all  their  individual 
significance,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it;  in  our  subjects 
we  keep  the  joy  of  discovery,  the  pleasure  of  the 
unexpected ; our  subject  itself  must  be  a source  of 
interest.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  say  what  we  do 
when  everybody  can  see  it  if  he  wants  to  ? 
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PORTRAITS  BY  THE  PEALE  FAMILY 

By  Harry  B.  Wehle 


THE  first  vista  down  the  galleries  and  through 
the  rotunda  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
where  hung  the  exhibition  of  portraits  by  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  James  Peak  and  Rembrandt  Peak 
revealed  a prospect  to  daunt  the  heart  of  even  the 
abnormally  toughened  gallery  prowler.  Three  hun- 
dred portraits  of  good  citizens  by  good  citizens  and 
for  good  citizens  seemed  a good  many. 

To  the  right  on  the  rotunda  wall  hung  an 
official  full-length  by  Charles  Willson  Peak  of 
General  George  Washington  after  the  victorious 
battle  at  Princeton.  He  stands  with  one  foot  cocked 
up  nonchalantly  across  the  other,  the  left  hand  resting 
on  a cannon,  the  right  jauntily  laid  on  the  hip,  the 
face  purged  of  triumphant  or  other  expression.  In  the 
distance  British  captives  are  being  marched  off  to- 
ward Nassau  Hall.  Facing  the  guardedly  trium- 
phant Washington  from  walls  right  and  left  hung 
official  full-length  portraits  of  General  George 
Washington  after  the  victorious  battle  at  Princeton. 
In  both  he  stands  with  one  foot  cocked  up  non- 
chalantly across  the  other,  the  left  hand  resting — in 
fact  it  is  the  same  effigy  done  again  and  then  an- 
other time.  There  were  dozens  if  not  scores  of 
portraits  of  Washington  to  be  seen,  sometimes 
singly  in  ambush,  sometimes  in  victorious  ranks  of 
glum  disapproval.  If  one  could  only  have  eliminated 
the  Washington  portraits  from  the  exhibition  it 
would  have  been  a very  different  sort  of  an  affair, 
and  the  cost  of  insuring  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  for  Washington  portraits  are  much  in  de- 
mand nowadays  as  evidently  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Peaks. 

In  his  maturer  days  Rembrandt  Peak,  son  of 
Charles  Willson,  supported  himself  and  his  family 
largely  from  the  proceeds  of  his  so-called  porthole 
portraits  of  Washington.  It  was  a composite  posthu- 
mous work  compiled  from  sundry  available  sources. 
It  was  what  seems  to  be  known  in  studio  circles  as 
a “deader,”  endowed  generally  with  a fine  oilcloth 
finish  and  what  undertakers  would  call  a natural 
expression  just  like  life.  Between  1824,  when  he 
was  forty-six,  and  1860,  when  he  died,  aged  eighty- 
two,  Rembrandt  Peak  painted  seventy-nine  repli- 
cas of  the  porthole  Washington.  He  had  been  born 
on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  and  it  was  his 
inescapable  destiny. 

The  porthole  portraits  of  Washington  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  show  threatened  again  and 
again  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life.  But  there  was 
plenty  of  joy  left  in  life.  Despite  the  Father  of  his 
Country  the  Peak  exhibition  was  interesting  and 
delightful.  It  raised  one’s  opinion  of  the  Peaks  as 


painters,  and  three  hundred  portraits  shown  at  once 
is  an  ordeal  which  few  painters  or  painter  families 
could  survive  intact.  If  one  is  to  descend  to  fairness 
and  facts  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  of 
the  enjoyable  moments  in  the  show  was  a portrait 
of  Washington.  It  was  painted  from  life  (thank 
the  Lord)  by  Rembrandt  Peak  when  he  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year  and  Washington  in  his  sixty-fourth, 
and  it  is  almost  certainly  the  best  likeness  of  Wash- 
ington that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  well  and 
soberly  painted  and  has  a plausible,  even  a con- 
vincing look  about  it  that  makes  the  spectator  won- 
der whether,  after  all,  Thackeray  didn’t  know  better 
than  the  school  historians;  whether,  after  all,  Wash- 
ington hadn’t  flowing  through  his  circulatory  system 
blood  rather  than  listerine. 

Yes,  it  must  be  faced  that  Rembrandt  Peak 
painted  soberly,  and  sobriety  is  not  greatly  appre- 
ciated in  these  mystical  days.  But  Rembrandt’s 
father,  Charles  Willson,  had  a great  variety  of 
style  and  when  his  portraits  aren’t  downright  bad 
they  give  an  impression  not  of  inspiration'  perhaps 
but  at  least  of  novelty  and  of  an  abundance  of 
ideas.  No  influence  of  his  early  teacher,  John 
Hesselius,  can  be  seen  in  his  work  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  curious  eyes  in  one  portrait  of  Mary 
Chambers  Claypoole  to  be  drawn  merely  according 
to  the  Hesselius  convention.  Of  Copley  there  is 
here  and  there  a strong  reminiscence,  as  in  the  firm 
crisp  modelling  of  Charles  Pettit’s  portrait  and  the 
racy  naturalism  in  the  portraits  of  Robert 
Morris  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Mifflin,  re- 
cently bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Of 
Benjamin  West’s  grandiose  style  we  find  really 
nothing,  though  Charles  Willson  worked  in  the 
famous  man’s  London  studio  from  1767  to  1770, 
as  did  his  son  Rembrandt  some  thirty  years  later. 

The  nearest  we  get  to  West  is  probably  in  the 
Tench  Tilghman  portrait.  But  if  there  is  an 
English  influence  in  the  work  of  Charles  Willson 
it  is  not  that  of  the  transplanted  West  but  of  Gains- 
borough and  Reynolds,  both  of  whom  used  at  times 
a curious  and  purely  decorative  color  in  painting 
flesh.  This  Charles  Willson  does  in  a much  bolder 
and  more  diversified  way.  It  is  his  color  especially 
which  makes  him  a pleasure  to  look  at.  His  fash- 
ionable portraits,  in  which  one,  pedantically  1 sup- 
pose, finds  traces  of  the  snobbish  British  portraitists, 
do  not  strain  offensively  after  impressiveness.  If 
Mrs.  John  Dagworthy  is  given  a conventional  Rey- 
nolds pose  it  is  offset  by  the  soft  pensiveness  of  her 
pallid  face  and  the  exceedingly  delicate  color  of  her 
plum-colored  wrap  and  greenish-grayish-blueish 
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dress  and  the  faded  warmth  of  the  fruit  at  her 
elbow. 

The  gay  Quakeress,  Mrs.  David  Beveridge,  again 
is  elegantly  dressed,  but  in  her  face  is  a winsome- 
ness that  readily  explains  why  her  British  suitor 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends  to  win  her,  and  a gaiety 
that  helps  us  to  understand  how  the  pair  of  them 
came  to  be  subsequently  turned  out  of  meeting.  The 
color  of  the  painting  suits  the  delicate  charm  of 
the  sitter.  The  flesh  is  greenish  and  pallid,  the 
dress  a subdued  but  lustrous  green,  the  overdress 
pale  ashes-of-roses,  the  book  at  her  elbow  the  faded 
green  of  an  old  French  paper-back.  How  dainty 
the  portrait  must  have  looked,  balanced  by  that  of 
the  headstrong  spouse,  on  the  walls  of  an  eighteenth 
century  room  done  in  Chippendale’s  style. 

Miss  Hamilton,  a quaint  little  lady,  with  sur- 
prised, inquiring  eyebrows,  is  quite  another  person 
from  our  gay  ex-Quakeress.  One  feels  sure  that 
she  would  never  be  turned  out  of  meeting.  Peale 
paints  her  half  life-size  in  a dress  of  taffy  brown 
against  a darker  brown  curtain.  Her  serious  little 
mouth  he  makes  an  exquisite  faded  rose,  and  plays 
a crisp  fugue  on  her  precise  ringlets  and  the  ruffles 
of  her  cap. 

With  his  men  it  is  another  story,  as  it  should  be. 
Gibbs  Jones  is  a successful,  normal  young  man  and 
he  is  given  strong,  simple  form,  and  conventional 
normal  color.  James  Swan,  head  and  shoulders 
facing  di'ectly  out  of  the  frame,  is  a middle-aeed 
Revolutionary  warrior,  with  blue,  piggy  eyes.  The 
color  of  the  flesh  is  a warm  golden  yellow,  modelled 
up  into  scarlet,  and  it  is  amazing  modelling,  savage 
and  powerful,  somewhat  as  Mantegna  would  have 
done  it.  Another  interesting  instance  of  flesh  tones 
chosen  for  their  appropriateness  and  decorative 
beauty  is  the  sketch  of  Franklin  where  the  back- 
ground is  drab  yellow  and  the  face  runs  from  pale 
gold  up  into  rose. 

Charles  Willson’s  brother,  James  Peale,  was  no 
great  painter.  His  work  is  mostly  in  miniature  and 
in  these  portraits  he  was  proficient.  But  the  faces 
are  apt  to  look  too  much  like  his  own  as  his  brother 
portrays  it  for  us.  His  face  and  theirs  are  over- 
modelled, so  to  speak,  with  servile,  tricky  puckers 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  self-indulgent 
pointed  chins.  They  offend  with  petty  details  like 
Balthasar  Denner’s  deadly  heads.  His  larger  por- 
traits are  more  naive  and  more  amusing.  Them 
one  can  really  enjoy,  especially  nowadays.  If  he 
had  painted  them  even  a trifle  less  skillfully  he 


wmuld  have  given  the  quality  of  pleasure  that 
Modigliani  gives. 

Both  James  and  Charles  Willson  Peale  are  thor- 
oughly American  and  thoroughly  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Not  so  Rembrandt.  He  is  thoroughly  nine- 
teenth century,  though  a precocious  self-portrait 
was  painted  as  early  as  1791,  and  he  succeeds  in 
being  surprisingly  French.  It  was  when  he  w^as 
seventeen  that  he  painted  his  remarkable  portrait 
of  the  aging  Washington.  When  he  was  about 
thirty  he  went  to  Paris  on  two  visits  for  the  purpose 
of  painting  portraits  of  eminent  Frenchmen  for  his 
father’s  museum.  What  a curious  and  dispiriting 
hodge-podge  of  curiosities  that  museum  must  have 
been!  Not  because  of  Rembrandt’s  French  por- 
traits, however,  for  they  are  most  of  them  excellent. 
Like  the  greater  bearer  of  the  name  he  was  pretty 
well  restricted  to  browns.  But  he  painted  espe- 
cially well  and  sensitively  in  this  period  around  1810. 
In  France  his  eyes  were  evidently  not  confined  to 
his  sitters  and  his  canvases.  He  looked  upon  the 
works  of  the  contemporary  French  portraitists  and 
they  were  good.  He  added  considerable  style  and 
draughtsmanship  to  his  equipment.  At  his  best  he 
reminds  of  Gerard,  and  that  is  far  from  bad.  His 
portraits  of  David,  Houdon,  and  von  Humboldt 
are  sensitive.  The  delightful  brown  and  yellow 
portrait  of  Andrew  C.  Mitchell  was  probably 
painted  before  he  went  to  France.  It  has  the  deli- 
cacy and  simplicity  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
New"  York  Historical  Society  which  w7as  painted  in 
1 804.  The  small  portrait  so  brilliantly  characteriz- 
ing Richard  Peters  is  a later  w-ork,  doubtless  some 
years  after  his  return  to  America.  It  and  the  Robert 
Mercier  portrait  are  harder,  dryer  paintings  made 
when  he  w7as  approaching  the  swank  style  of  the 
Lafayette  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  was 
still  a good  painter  though  getting  more  stereotyped 
and  tending  toward  the  oilcloth  finish  which  was 
the  pride  of  his  too  many  declining  years,  those 
years  which  saw  him  honor  the  Father  of  his  Country 
so  often  and  so  lucratively. 

The  exhibition  w7as  purposely  limited  to  portraits. 
There  was  only  one  exception,  Rembrandt’s  door 
panels  in  grisaille  painted  for  the  Peale  Museum, 
and  a preposterous  pair  of  classical  females  they  are. 
It  would  have  been  instructive  if  the  exhibition  had 
included  also  the  Roman  Daughter  and  the  famous 
Court  of  Death  with  its  “twenty-three  figures  in 
full  size.”  But  perhaps  the  organizers  were  rvise 
in  refraining  from  greater  instructiveness. 
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By  Forbes  Watson 


THE  past  decade  in  American  art  has  been  a 
spectacle  to  watch,  and  those  whose  eyes  were 
not  too  much  distracted  by  the  mere  spectacle,  have 
seen  developments  of  a more  permanent  kind  than 
healthy  noise  alone  can  make.  The  tremendous 
whoop,  with  which  the  decade  began,  was  neces- 
sary, else  the  rock-bound  would  have  continued  to 
retain  the  fort  of  public  opinion.  Yet,  though 
whooping  may  shake  existing  foundations,  or  at  least 
rattle  the  windows  above  them,  a calmer  faith  is 
needed  to  produce  something  that  will  outlive  the 
waves  of  sound. 

Since  the  business  of  being  modern,  as  a business, 
soon  attained  its  final  capacity  to  shock,  it  followed 
that  with  every  successive  beat  of  the  big  drum  the 
noise  grew  fainter  and  many  a promising  noise-maker, 
with  paint,  is  now  a salesman  of  automobiles — or 
horns.  The  band-wagon  of  “modernism,”  after  a 
period  of  immense  usefulness,  is  pretty  well  deserted 
and  the  word  “modern,”  after  fifteen  years — or  is  it 
fifteen  centuries — of  perpetual  strain,  is  an  invalid 


requiring  long  rest  and  complete  seclusion.  Many 
fell  asleep  on  the  band-wagon  and  have  rolled  off 
into  oblivion.  Others  are  still  jumping  up  and 
down  on  it  trying  to  make  themselves  believe  that 
it  is  going  somewhere,  while  the  more  intelligent 
stepped  down  quietly  when  it  had  served  its  inspiring 
purpose,  the  only  purpose  of  a band-wagon,  and  took 
their  way  along  a path  of  their  own  choice.  And  to 
these,  real  things  have  happened.  They  are  the 
only  important  younger  artists,  the  rock-bound  hav- 
ing brought  forward  none  of  any  importance  what- 
soever. 

In  days  of  hasty  thought  transference  it  did  not 
take  people  long  to  find  out  that  the  bright  idea  of 
imitating  this  French  “modern”  or  that  French 
“modern,”  would  not  necessarily  end  in  producing 
an  American  “modern,”  however  much  it  might 
give,  for  the  moment,  to  the  American  imitator’s 
painting,  a certain  fancy  dress  of  “modernism.” 
One  couldn’t  go  on  forever  painting  by  theory  unless 
one  had  the  particular  racial  characteristics  of  those 
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who  enjoy  muddling  their  paint  with  philosophy, 
even  as  the  English  enjoy  muddling  their  paint  with 
literature.  One  couldn’t  go  on  forever  asking  the 
world  to  judge  a work  of  art,  not  as  something 
created  for  itself  to  serve  the  artist’s  purpose  or 
idea,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a logical  exposition  of 
a theory  outside  of  itself. 

Sooner  or  later  the  American  was  sure  to  demand 
that  the  art  which  he  produced  should  bear  up 
without  support  from  threatening  jargon  or  heavy 
bombast.  Having  himself  a simple  nature,  the 
American,  like  the  Frenchman,  takes  his  painting 
simply.  He  likes  to  select,  eliminate,  arrange,  unless 
he  happens  to  belong  to  that  dying  school  of  Ameri- 
can landscape  wherein  much  is  said  about  following 
nature  and  very  little  done  about  it,  and  wherein, 
instead  of  selection,  there  is  on  the  one  hand  a sub- 
merging of  nature  in  a pot  of  brown  sauce,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  the  unselective  makeshift  of  pretty  color- 
photography. 

Dismissing  these  last  two  phases  as  being  outside 
the  field  of  art  the  American  artist,  by  and  large, 


still  has  his  being  in  the  dark  ages  of  good  taste,  and 
1 hope  he  will  stay  there.  Good  taste  is  his  native 
inheritance.  Witness,  for  example,  American  archi- 
tecture, so  choice  in  its  early  stages,  and  in  its  latest 
developments  so  superior  to  any  other  contemporary 
architecture,  and  wfitness  also  American  furniture, 
American  glass,  Whistler,  Davies,  Demuth,  Marin, 
and,  finally,  Charles  Sheeler,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  whose  work  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Denver  Art  Association,  Denver,  Colorado.  It  is 
easy  to  trace,  through  more  than  a century  of 
American  art,  an  inherent  refinement,  a definite 
quality  of  good  taste  which  are  part  of  a tradition 
to  which  the  art  of  Charles  Sheeler  belongs. 

And  I use  the  phrase  good  taste  while  still  sympa- 
thizing with  the  Chicago  lady  who,  at  a meeting  of 
a golf  club  board  to  decide  what  interior  decorator 
should  “do”  the  new  clubhouse,  burst  out  with: 
“Oh,  damn  taste,  I wish  there  could  be  a pogrom 
for  interior  desecrators !”  Predigested  taste,  served 
with  a ladylike  English  accent  and  a gardenia,  is  in 
the  final  analysis  aesthetic  garbage,  and  whoever 
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said:  “If  I see  another  painted  parchment  lamp- 
shade, I shall  scream  my  life  away,”  also  deserves 
sympathy.  So  with  us  all,  hut  to  hate  canned  taste  it 
is  not  necessary  to  hate  fresh  taste,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  hate  refinement  for  fear  it  may  connote  inhibitions 
or  whatever  the  popular  word  may  be. 

Taste  is  not  a mere  process  of  neutralizing,  of 
ironing  out  of  the  picture  all  that  might  shock,  just 
as  refinement  is  not  gentleness,  but  strength.  The 
clodhopper  could  not  have  made  a clipper  ship  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  nor  an  airplane  in  the 
early  twentieth.  He  couldn’t  have  made  that  stylish 
and  delightful  Greek  horse  which  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  just  acquired  and  which  we  reproduce, 
nor  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Picasso  by  Picasso,  also 
reproduced,  nor  a portrait  by  El  Greco,  nor  a por- 
trait by  Piero  della  Francesca,  nor  any  other  work 
of  art. 

M y argument  that  taste  and  refinement  are  to  the 
work  of  art  what  steel  ribs  are  to  the  airship  is  so 
prolonged  because  a great  deal  of  anti-Puritan  non- 
sense has  been  directed  against  the  steel  ribs  of 
American  art  by  trying  to  show  that  refinement  and 
attenuation  are  synonymous.  With  this  explanation 
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i. 

BUCKS  COUNTY  BARN  (1918) 

let  me  jump  back  and  refer  once  more  to  early  Ameri- 
can furniture  because,  in  its  best  examples,  we  find  a 
pure  abstract  of  taste  and  because  early  American 
furniture  is  one  of  Charles  Sheeler’s  admirations, 
and  an  artist’s  admirations  are  as  good  a key  to  his 
outlook  as  anything  except  his  own  work.  More- 
over, in  the  clean-cut  fineness,  the  cool  austerity, 
the  complete  distrust  of  superfluities  which  we  find 
in  some  pieces  of  early  American  furniture,  I seem 
to  see  the  American  root  of  Sheeler’s  art. 

* * 

From  1903  to  1912  Sheeler’s  career  as  a growing 
artist  parallels  that  of  many  other  Americans.  He 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia, 
and  later  with  Chase,  and  during  three  trips  to 
Europe  he  went  to  England,  France,  Spain  and 
Italy.  From  a page  of  his  notebook  under  the  date 
of  1912-1914,  I find  that  he  was,  in  his  own  words, 
“attempting  to  use  natural  forms  as  elements  in  a 
unified  design.”  And  during  this  same  period  his 
interest  increased  “in  the  use  of  more  or  less  arbitrary 
color  to  enhance  design.”  But  of  this  period  I am 
able  to  produce  the  evidence  of  his  work  to  supple- 
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ment  the  written  evidence  of  his  ideas.  Very  often 
what  the  artist  says  himself  about  his  own  art,  is 
more  defensive  than  illuminating,  but  if  we  look  at 
Tulips,  reproduced  on  page  335,  we  shall  see  that 
the  forms  are  naturalistic  while  the  color  is  more  or 
less  arbitrary. 

From  a consciously  arbitrary  treatment  of  natural 
forms  for  the  purposes  of  enhancing  the  design  it 
was  a natural  step  to  advance  further  into  the  field 
of  abstract  experimentation  and  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press, in  abstract  terms,  the  natural  forms,  while 
retaining  a sufficient  hint  of  their  objective  aspect  to 
give  the  spectator  an  idea  of  the  artist’s  point  of 
departure  in  nature.  And  here  again  we  find  the 
written  declaration  of  a principle  by  the  artist  coin- 
ciding with  the  pictorial  result.  See  the  landscape 
reproduced  on  page  336.  There  is  a hint  of  tree 
and  other  forms  that  can  be  recognized,  but  beyond 
that  the  treatment  is  abstract.  The  next  step  in  a 
perfectly  logical  study  of  theories  and  ideas  which 
at  that  time  were  giving  to  artists  fresh  impulses,  was 
to  attempt  to  create  forms  suggested  by  nature 
without  attempting  any  visible  resemblance  to  the 
natural  forms.  To  illustrate,  there  is  the  picture 
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reproduced  on  page  337,  to  which  the  artist  gives  the 
title,  Flower  Forms. 

Up  to  this  point  the  artist  is  consciously  pro- 
gressing through  various  stages  of  experiment,  and 
it  is  not  until  we  find  him  attempting  to  express,  in 
terms  of  extremely  simplified  realism,  the  permanent 
and  essential  character  of  the  natural  object  that 
the  art  of  Charles  Sheeler  begins  to  emerge  as  a 
clear  and  valuable  production  of  contemporary  art. 
And  at  this  point  also  it  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  Sheeler’s  art  falls  into  the  direct  line  of 
the  American  tradition  of  refinement. 

Take  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  barn  series  such  as 
the  one  reproduced  on  page  338.  At  a glance  the 
effort  seems  to  be  to  arrive  at  ultimate  literalness. 
We  soon  discover,  however,  that  the  realism  is  of  a 
highly  selected  order,  that  choice,  elimination,  selec- 
tion are  dominating  factors  in  the  design.  The 
structural  form  of  the  building,  the  character  which 
the  builder  and  time  and  weather  have  given  it,  have 
been  submitted  to  much  study  and  thought.  They 
interest  the  artist  and  stir  his  imagination.  On  the 
other  hand  the  temporary  aspect  of  the  barn  does 
not  interest  him  in  the  least — how  it  looks  in  the 


morning  mist  or  the  noonday  sun,  or  under  any  other 
transitory  effects  of  light. 

What  he  evidently  looks  at  and  strives,  success- 
fully I believe,  to  put  down,  is  its  structural  charac- 
ter— the  relation  of  its  planes,  the  inherent  qualities 
of  its  materials,  the  meaning  of  its  forms.  How  do 
the  planes  move  one  against  the  other  and  combine 
one  with  the  other?  The  shingled  roof,  retaining 
its  character  as  shingled  roof,  also  becomes  a fasci- 
nating study  in  texture  and  plane  related  to  and 
opposed  to  the  texture  and  plane  of  the  supporting 
walls. 

Or  is  it  a vase  of  flowers?  The  artist  appears  to 
want  you  to  forget  time  and  his  material  medium 
in  his  effort  “to  suspend  the  forms  in  a vacuum”- — 
the  phrase  is  his.  Again  I come  back  to  an  expressed 
aim,  which  is  to  eliminate  the  interception  of  the 
medium  between  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  and  the 
creation  of  the  artist.  Suppose  the  natural  object 
to  be  a fat  black  vase.  Not  how  the  vase  looks,  but 
what  it  is — that  gives  the  stimulus  to  Charles 
Sheeler.  You  can  say  that  it  is  a black  vase  because 
it  looks  black,  or  a red  roof  because  it  looks  red. 
But  changing  lights  and  reflections  change  the 
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objects  they  touch  and  an  oak  tree  in  a mist  can 
look  like  a wraith-like  form  without  roots  in  the 
ground,  or  solid  knotted  strength  in  its  trunk  and 
limbs.  Yet  hardness  and  knotted  strength  belong 
to  the  permanent  character  of  the  oak  tree,  what- 
ever deceptive  tricks  temporary  atmospheric  or  light 
effects  may  play. 

To  interpret,  through  design,  his  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  character  of  the  natural  object 
and  to  permit  the  medium  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  spectator’s  vision  of  the  pictorial 
result  is,  apparently,  the  present  desire  that  animates 


Charles  Sheeler’s  art.  In  his  picture,  Pertaining  to 
Yachting,  reproduced  in  the  January  Arts,  in  The 
Geraniums,  in  Suspended  Forms,  and  in  other  pictures, 
reproduced  herewith,  I feel  that  his  success  is  com- 
plete. Finally  in  his  exquisite  arrangement  of  spaces, 
in  his  complete  destruction  of  the  superfluous,  Sheeler 
reaches  the  cool  refreshing  heights  of  the  best  periods 
of  American  design  and,  most  important  of  all,  his 
work  is  imbued  with  that  necessary  element  of  life, 
that  native  tang  and  fragrance,  that  sense  of  in- 
herent quality  without  which  art  cannot  rise  above 
logic. 
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RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
ALFRED  STIEGLITZ 

By  Charles  Sheeler 


WITH  the  advent  of  platinum  as  a basic  element 
in  photographic  papers,  a material  preciousness 
was  introduced  comparable  to  the  introduction  of 
goldleaf  in  Italian  painting.  The  cult  for  platinum 
prints  and  the  disdain,  or  at  best  indulgent  tolerance 
for  prints  growing  out  of  a less  aristocratic  element 
such  as  silver,  reached  its  apex  prior  to  the  war. 

Among  all  of  the  aspirations  toward  good  that 
the  belligerent  nations  may  have  entertained,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  foresaw  the  reconstructive  and 
creative  impulse  to  be  derived  from  the  enforced 
acquaintance  with  new  materials,  which  in  some 
instances  succeeded  the  old  and  familiar. 

That  such  readjustments  are  vitally  essential  to 
growth  was  again  forcefully  evidenced  in  the  recent 
photographs  by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  which  were  on  view 
last  month  at  the  Anderson  Galleries.  Having 
achieved  the  High  Renaissance  in  photography 
through  his  earlier  platinum  prints,  conditions  out- 
side of  his  control  necessitated  experimenting  with 
another  medium,  the  various  silver  papers,  and 
adapting  them  to  his  need.  The  necessity  has  intro- 
duced new  blood,  the  pulse  has  been  quickened. 

In  the  group  of  ten  photographs  of  clouds  he 
achieves  his  highest  point  of  distinction  in  his  last 
exhibition.  Here  is  most  convincingly  demon- 
strated beyond  a doubt,  that  it  is  within  the  realm 
of  photography  to  transcribe  and  fix  eternal  quali- 
ties. What  mingled  admiration  and  anguish  would 
have  torn  the  heart  of  Albert  Ryder  in  gazing  upon 
these  cloud  pictures,  admiration  for  the  complete 
expression  of  a theme  ever  of  profound  interest  to 
him,  and  anguish  at  the  relative  inadequacy  of  his 
own  technical  equipment  to  achieve  their  equal  in 
his  chosen  medium. 

In  one  of  these  photographs  there  is  an  area  of 
unmistakable  hard,  cold  blue  expressed  with  superb 
intensity.  Beneath  it  a highly  sensitive  undulating, 
clear-cut  edge  of  hills  for  the  like  of  which  one 
must  turn  to  the  landscapes  of  Mantegna.  In  all  of 
them  Stieglitz  has  succeeded  in  expressing  the  tran- 
sitional forms  of  clouds  so  convincingly  that  one, 
upon  seeing  them  subsequently,  is  surprised  to  find 
the  design  remains  unchanged. 

In  turning  to  the  recent  portraits  which  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  exhibition,  one’s  previous  opinion  is 


once  more  confirmed  that  the  eye  of  Stieglitz’s 
camera  would  have  been  an  adjunct  of  inestimable 
value  at  the  time  of  the  Inquisition.  Sometimes 
these  exhibits  A,  B hover  so  near  the 

realm  of  pathology,  that  so  slight  a disturbance  as 
the  vibration  of  a passing  truck  might  send  them 
over  the  borderline.  Now  our  attention  is  arrested 
by  a head  which  fills  the  rectangle  to  overflowing 
and  presents  to  us  a section  of  a countenance  at 
such  close  range  that  it  is  as  unfamiliar  as  an 
astronomical  photograph  depicting  the  topography 
of  a distant  planet.  Again  we  may  be  abruptly 
halted  bv  the  portrayal  of  the  tortured,  sandaled 
feet  of  one  who,  in  order  to  escape  the  gruelling, 
may  be  confessing  to  a crime  she  lias  never  com- 
mitted. It  is  the  exception,  when  an  anguish  and 
internal  disquiet,  like  the  creaking  doors  and  strange 
meanings  in  a haunted  house,  do  not  pervade  these 
portraits.  Frequently  they  achieve  a beauty  of  form 
relations  independent  of  their  human  content. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  work  of  Stieglitz,  among 
the  photographs  shown,  is  the  recording  of  buildings 
and  incidents  which  form  a familiar  part  of  his 
summers  at  Lake  George.  Among  these,  where  the 
human  element  is  a prominent  factor,  he  is  happiest. 
Now  and  again  there  reappears  a trace  of  the 
M unich  tradition  of  painting,  as  in  the  barn  interior 
with  loaded  hay-wagon,  the  head  of  an  old  lady  with 
a lace  scarf  and  kindly  smiling  face  and  again  in  the 
print  of  hands  holding  grapes,  as  examples.  In  those 
photographs  which  give  the  most  lasting  satisfaction, 
neither  time  nor  tradition  are  suggested,  as  the  two 
portraits  of  Marcel  Duchamp  and  the  head  of  a 
young  girl  in  profile,  will  forcefully  demonstrate. 

Recollections  of  these  photographs  serve  to  arouse 
again  the  persistent  question  . . . how  long 
before  photography  shall  be  accorded  an  importance 
not  less  worthy  than  painting  and  music  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  ideas?  Surely  as  long 
as  man  is  the  controlling  element  in  the  working  of 
the  camera,  it  will  be  a means  of  communicating 
ideas,  and  with  this  element  as  a directing  influence, 
it  is  evident  that  the  functioning  of  the  camera 
cannot  remain  impersonal.  No  more  in  fact,  than 
can  the  manifestations  of  the  painter’s  brush  or  of 
the  musician’s  instrument. 
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NEGRO  ART 

By  Stewart  Culin 


Semper  aliquid  novi  ex 

WHEN  strange  and  beautiful  things  are  seen 
for  the  first  time  they  excite  emotion.  There 
is  commonly  a desire  to  possess  them  or  to  imitate 
them.  In  the  artist  they  stimulate  the  desire  to 
make  something,  the  instinct  to  create  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  artist  from  ordinary  mortals.  The 
imitative  instinct  which  exists  in  children  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  creative  spirit  of  the  artist. 
The  art  of  the  Negro  exerts  this  stimulating  influ- 
ence and  of  all  the  exotic  arts  in  which  our  world 
is  now  seeing  inspiration  I regard  it  as  the  most 
vital,  far  transcending  that  of  the  American  Indian, 
and  of  the  Polynesian  with  which  it  has  affinities. 
It  does  more  than  merely  excite  imitation  in  us  as 
do  the  arts  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of  the  Far  East. 
The  art  of  the  Negro  may  be  considered  as  in- 
spired by  fresh  and  direct  observation  of  nature. 
It  is  this  which  gives  it  much  of  its  peculiar  interest 
and  value  and  it  is  this  which  may  explain  the  in- 
fluence it  is  having  upon  our  own  art  as  intimated 
in  the  work  of  many  recent  painters  and  sculptors. 
It  is  this  which  justifies  its  serious  consideration, 
not  as  a mere  fashion  of  the  moment,  but  as  our 
essential  part  of  the  living  art  of  the  world. 

The  first  notable  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic 
value  of  Negro  sculpture,  the  form  in  which  this  art 
finds  its  most  obvious  expression,  occurred  some 
seventeen  years  ago  in  Paris  among  a small  society 
of  amateurs:  collectors,  sculptors  and  painters. 
From  Paris  the  interest  extended  to  Germany  and 
subsequently,  through  the  efforts  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  to  America.  The  expression  of  this 
appreciation  has  been  confined  to  artists.  Apart 
from  private  exhibitions,  designated  as  artistic,  the 
objects  of  Negro  Art  which  are  displayed  publicly 
for  the  most  part  form  part  of  museum  collections 
of  African  ethnology,  and  receive  no  special  con- 
sideration as  art  at  the  hands  of  ethnologists.  Apart 
from  these  ethnological  collections  Mr.  Joseph 
Brammer  informs  me  that  Dr.  Karl  Ernst  Osthaus 
was  the  first  to  exhibit  Negro  objects  in  an  art 
museum  which  he  did  in  his  Folkwang-Museum  in 
Hagen,  Germany,  in  1912.  Again  the  collections 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Lniversity  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  selected  and  displayed  very  evidently  with 
reference  to  their  artistic  value. 

My  own  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  Negro 
sculpture  was  excited  first  by  a mask  from  the  Congo 
which  I saw  in  1920  in  the  private  collection  of 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Clarke  in  London.  The  plan  of  the 
present  collection  took  form  at  that  time,  when, 


Africa  provenire. — Old  adage. 

after  a discussion  with  Mr.  Clarke  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  its  display  in  London,  an  exhibition  in 
New  York  was  decided  upon  and  I set  about 
assembling  the  materials  which  are  now  shown  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum.  As  a preliminary  I visited 
many  of  the  principal  museums  in  Europe  outside 
of  Germany,  in  which  African  collections  are 
shown,  and  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  which  lasted 
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through  a period  of  three  years,  I examined  care- 
fully the  collections  in  Lisbon,  Budapest,  Vienna, 
and  many  other  cities  to  return  at  last  to  Paris  and 
receive  fresh  inspiration  for  my  effort  from  Paul 
Guillaume. 

I had  secured  a number  of  beautiful  objects,  but 
even  with  the  promise  of  generous  co-operation,  my 
material  was  inadequate  for  the  comprehensive  dis- 
play which  I had  planned.  It  was  only  subsequently 
in  Brussels,  through  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Baron 
d’Hauleville,  the  Director,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Maes, 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Congo  at  Ter- 
vueren  that  I succeeded  in  acquiring  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  the  collection  from  the  Belgian  Congo 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  our  exhibition.  This 
collection  consists  of  the  work  of  the  Bushongo,  a 
great  tribe  with  many  subdivisions,  living  in  West 
Central  Africa  between  the  Sankuru  and  Kasai 
rivers  and  between  four  and  five  degrees  south  of 
the  Equator.  The  Bushongo  have  a high  artistic 
sense  and  are  the  most  advanced  in  the  arts,  espe- 
cially those  of  wood-carving  and  weaving,  of  all 
the  African  natives.  Furthermore,  the  Bushongo 
have  a traditional  history  which  extends  over  a hun- 
dred generations  of  sovereigns  as  well  as  historical 
memorials  in  the  portrait  statues  of  their  kings,  of 
which  remarkable  examples  exist  both  in  the  British 
Museum  and  at  Tervueren. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  Bush- 
ongo stand  apart  from  all  the  other  tribes.  The 
masks,  the  images,  the  sculptures  from  other  na- 
tions here  displayed  disprove  this,  and  besides  there 
is  a fundamental  unity  of  artistic  expression  that 
unites  the  art  of  the  Negro  deeper  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  resemblances  established  by  mere 
acculturation.  Many  of  the  objects  themselves  are 
manifestly  foreign,  as  is  the  game  of  mancala,  an 
Arab  introduction ; as  again  are  the  tobacco  pipes. 
Both  Arab  and  Portuguese  have  penetrated  their 
country  for  several  centuries  and  yet  the  native  form 
of  expression  has  been  but  little  modified.  The  art, 
in  general,  has  no  chronology,  nor  can  we  say 
whether  the  objects  here  exhibited  be  new  or  old. 
While  their  patterns  seem  to  date  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  it  may  be  assumed  for  the  most  part 
that  the  things  themselves  are  of  very  recent  manu- 
facture. Whatever  may  be  their  age  it  is  obvious 
they  are  the  product  of  a living  art,  an  exceptional, 
amazing,  living  art,  with  nothing  that  is  mortuary, 
and  all  instinct  with  life,  with  human  life,  too,  for 
its  elemental  forms  are  almost  exclusively  anthro- 
pomorphic. Wild  animals  occur  and  more  rarely 
birds  and  reptiles,  but  plants  never  in  the  original 
sculpture. 

And  now,  having  restated  some  of  the  main  facts 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  our  collection,  which 
I have  written  down  in  much  the  same  words  I em- 


ployed in  my  introduction  to  the  printed  catalogue, 
I am  led  to  summarize  some  of  my  impressions  and 
experiences  from  the  time  of  my  first  inspiration  in 
Air.  Clarke’s  studio.  In  the  first  place  I found  the 
museum  collections  disappointing  and  giving  little 
or  no  intimation  of  the  art  of  the  African  peoples. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  great  accumu- 
lation from  Portuguese  Africa  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Geographical  Society  in  Lisbon.  Nowhere  did  there 
appear  to  be  any  realization  of  the  forces,  of  the  life, 
which  the  collections  symbolized,  nor  of  their  being 
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the  product  of  living  races  which  have  become 
obvious  and  vital  factors  in  the  development  of  our 
world. 

The  explanations  which  have  been  made  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Negro  Art  are  applicable  to 
the  art  of  other  savage  and  more  or  less  primitive 
people.  They  do  not  explain,  however,  the  peculiar 
quality  of  this  art  in  stirring  and  stimulating  the 
creative  instinct  of  our  own  artists,  upon  which  I 
have  laid  stress.  Akin  as  they  may  be,  the  primi- 
tive arts  of  America  and  the  South  Pacific  exert  no 
such  influence.  Concerning  the  effect  of  Negro  art 
on  modern  sculpture  and  painting  no  further  testi- 
mony is  needed.  It  not  only  influenced  their  tech- 
nique but  stimulated,  as  well,  the  imagination  of 
Occidental  artists.  What  indeed  is  rarer  than 
imaginative  painting,  especially  here,  in  America ! 
The  sculptors  and  painters,  however,  are  not  alone. 
At  sight  of  the  Bushongo  textiles  our  creators  of 
woven  and  embroidered  fabrics  were  led,  almost  in- 
stantly, to  make  a new  material,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Congo  cloth,  is  permanently  incorporated 
among  their  conventional  products.  Again,  I found 
cabinet  makers  and  wood  carvers  stirred  by  the  same 
zeal,  and  artist  designers  of  clothes  employing  not 
only  the  patterns  and  fabrics  of  the  native  costumes 
but  their  lines  and  contours  as  well. 


In  the  summer  of  1921  I was  presented  by  the 
sculptor,  George  Zala,  in  Budapest  with  a native 
costume  of  the  King  Behazin  of  Dahomey  which 
had  been  given  him  by  a French  admiral  who  com- 
manded in  the  punitive  expedition  against  Dahomey 
in  1894.  Subsequently  I found  an  almost  identical 
costume  that  had  been  worn  by  Behazin  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  sculptor’s  gift  is  now  shown  in 
the  collection  and  with  it  is  displayed  an  exact 
copy  made  in  black  velvet  by  one  of  the  foremost 
American  costume  makers.  Although  designed 
especially  for  the  present  exhibition  the  new  cos- 
tume has  been  incorporated  in  our  current  fashion. 

“I  want  to  do  something.”  “I  want  to  make 
something.”  “I  shall  do  this  or  that.”  These  are 
the  remarks  I hear  from  visitors  at  the  present  ex- 
hibition, and  I hear  them  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
The  museum  in  its  best  estate  I regard  not  as  a 
mere  depository  but  as  a source  of  creative  im- 
pulse. Not  as  the  last  and  ultimate  station  on  the 
road,  but  as  the  starting  point,  the  place  from  which 
one  starts  on  journeys  into  the  unknown.  As  such 
it  is  a resource,  not  only  for  the  trained  artist,  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  professional  designer  but  as 
well  for  every  visitor  who  may  in  it  find  release 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  obvious  and  walk  along 
the  enchanted  ways  that  the  imagination  opens. 


WOMAN  WITH  CAT  BONNARD 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
AT  PITTSBURGH 

By  Forbes  Watson 


IT  is  many  years  since  the  Carnegie  Institute  won 
an  unenviable  international  reputation  by  putting 
in  the  cellar  some  Cezannes  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  exhibition  from  Paris.  This  historic  event  is 
recalled,  not  as  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  dark 
ages,  but  as  a point  of  departure,  necessary  to  remem- 
ber, if  we  are  to  appreciate  what  obstacles  have  faced 
the  new  regime  at  the  Institute  and  how  many  “old 
hats”  block  the  ascent  from  the  depths  of  a calcu- 
lated inertia.  Anyone  with  knowledge  of  those  com- 
mittees which  have  reigned  so  long  in  England  and 
France  for  the  Carnegie  Institute,  will  realize  that 
to  secure  their  cooperation  in  discovering  other  than 
the  most  orthodox  forms  of  art,  is  impossible.  Yet, 
despite  committees,  Mr.  Homer  St.  Gaudens,  the 
present  director  of  the  Institute,  has  arranged  an 
exhibition  that  is  a distinct  improvement  over  pre- 
ceding exhibitions  at  Pittsburgh. 


The  first  general  survey  of  the  galleries  does  not 
reveal  an  astonishing  change.  More  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  walls  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  the 
galleries  hang  at  least  a dozen  paintings  which,  in 
the  old  days,  would  have  gone  to  the  cellar  to  join 
the  Cezannes,  and  there  awaited  the  closing  of  the 
exhibition  before  being  quietly  slipped  back  to  their 
owners.  The  determined  radical  can  still  sneer,  for 
nothing  in  the  entire  exhibition  will  start  his  flights 
of  rhetoric. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  1923  International 
Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  Pittsburgh,  contains  a few 
pictures  which  show  a desire  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Homer  St.  Gaudens  to  lift  the  exhibition  out  of  the 
morass  in  which  it  was  so  long  buried.  Mr.  St. 
Gaudens  has  shown  greater  courage  than  his  prede- 
cessor, but  before  he  secures  all  the  leaves  from  the 
laurels  that  await  him,  he  faces  the  violent  task  of 
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shaking  the  Carnegie  Institute  International  entirely 
free  from  its  inheritance  of  timidity.  Every  step 
forward  deserves  applause.  And  yet,  if  an  interna- 
tional exhibition,  worthy  of  such  an  impressive  title, 
is  ever  to  take  place  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  far 
more  forceful  action  than  gently  stepping  forward 
will  be  necessary. 

This  year’s  exhibition  is  more  serious  than  the 
exhibitions  under  the  old  regime,  but  it  is  still  in 
spots  frivolous.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  director, 
as  I have  suggested.  The  method  of  assembling  the 
exhibitions  has  been  inherited  from  the  involved  past 
and  as  long  as  the  method  continues  the  exhibition 
will  fail  to  mean  all  it  might.  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  has 
taken  over  the  direction  of  an  Institute  which  for 
years  was  managed  on  timid  lines.  Fear  of  the  prej- 
udices of  the  ignorant  was  stronger  than  desire  to 
attract  the  intelligent.  Compromise  was  the  keynote 
with  the  result  that  a tradition  of  fear  has  become  so 
settled  in  the  international  affairs  of  the  Institute 
that  half  a dozen  hand  grenades  well  loaded  with 
dynamite  are  needed  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 

The  patient  visitor  will  find,  in  this  corner  and  in 
that,  an  occasional  canvas  that  rises  above  the  dead 
level  of  organization  standards  so  carefully  main- 


tained in  the  past.  When  I speak  of  corners  I mean 
literally  corners.  Nearly  every  picture,  which  is  a 
little  off  the  beaten  track,  is  in  a corner,  but  I'll 
come  back  to  this  comic  detail. 

Someone,  or  some  committee,  with  power  to  select 
pictures  for  the  exhibition,  was  afraid  to  choose 
paintings  of  a character  not  entirely  popular.  The 
exhibition  is  dominated  by  fear,  except  in  the  Amer- 
ican department,  where  a jury  better  than  the  aver- 
age, has  done  its  best  to  take  the  curse  off.  Even 
here  no  medals  for  extraordinary  bravery  can  be 
given. 

And  why  all  this  fear? 

To  spend  large  sums  of  money  and  much  time  and 
trouble  in  organizing  an  exhibition  to  display  every 
kind  of  motor-driven  machine  in  which  people  can 
travel,  and  to  neglect  the  airplane  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a passing  fad,  or  dangerous,  or  because  the 
truck  manufacturers’  trust,  if  there  is  such  an  organ- 
ization, thinks  that  to  exhibit  the  airplane  would  hurt 
the  truck  business,  is  inconceivable.  Yet  this  seems 
to  be  the  principle  on  which  the  Carnegie  Institute 
still  proceeds.  Why  organize  an  international  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  and  omit  whole  areas  of  endeavor 
which  are  as  important  in  art  as  the  airplane  is  in 
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mechanics?  Here  it  is  only  fair  once  more  to  insist 
upon  the  point  that  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  inherited 
various  foreign  committees.  He  is  not  to  blame 
either  for  the  English  or  the  French  pictures. 

Look  in  the  French  galleries  for  a moment.  The 
best  pictures  there  date  back  to  the  excitements  of 
the  seventies  and  eighties.  One  might  suppose  that 
nothing  had  happened  in  France  since  Monet  or 
Guillaumin  were  young  men.  Matisse,  Picasso, 
Derain,  not  to  mention  a dozen  less  internationally 
famous  men,  are  not  represented.  Hardly  a suspicion 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  European  art 
has  been  allowed  to  come  to  Pittsburgh. 

Of  course  a committee  which  sent  to  Pittsburgh 
such  a confused  enormity  as  The  Fall — The  Re- 
demption by  George  Desvallieres,  such  an  empty 
Salonesque  as  Emile  Rene  Menard’s  Bucolic,  or 
Pierre  Laurens’  incredible  Widow,  gives  itself  away. 
And  why  pay  freight  on  such  puerilities  as  Charles 
Sims’  The  Countess  of  Rocksavage  and  her  Son,  or 
Gerald  Kelly’s  Jane?  The  same  question  might  be 
asked  about  other  foreign  and  American  pictures. 
Before  taking  up  some  of  the  good  points  of  the 
exhibition  I want  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  object 
of  this  diatribe.  The  Carnegie  Institute  has  the 
means  and  the  setting  for  a great  international  exhi- 
bition, and  as  I said  in  a lecture  at  the  Institute  ten 
years  ago,  it  is  not  compelled  to  involve  its  work 
with  committees.  It  is  free  to  act  for  itself  and  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  making  its  own  choice. 
To  be  able  to  hold  comprehensive  international 
exhibitions  is  a thrilling  opportunity,  and  if  the 
exhibitions  were  assembled  without  fear,  and  without 
effort  to  please  the  ignorant,  but  solely  for  the  single 
purpose  of  presenting  intelligently,  with  real  com- 
pleteness, the  art  of  today,  Pittsburgh  would  become 
a unique  city  which  none  interested  in  art  could  fail 
to  visit. 

To  return  to  the  exhibition,  the  Americans  come 
off  with  the  highest  honors,  but  no  other  country  is 
as  fairly  represented  so  national  comparisons,  silly  at 
best,  are  in  this  case,  particularly  futile.  Not  very 
often  does  it  happen  that  prizes  are  given  to  such 
paintings  as  Afterthoughts  of  Earth  by  Arthur  B. 
Davies.  Here  is  a painting  that  can  be  referred  to 
seriously  as  a work  of  art  and  it  has  received  a prize! 
This  year’s  prize  awarding  jury  will  go  down  in 
history.  It  has  come  as  near  as  possible  to  redeeming 
the  evils  of  the  prize  giving  system.  After  hitting 
the  target  in  the  centre  by  awarding  the  first  prize 
to  Mr.  Davies  it  rang  the  bell  again  by  giving  a 
prize  to  Eugene  Speicher  for  his  exceedingly  able 
Young  Hunter  which,  besides  being  far  and  away 
the  best  portrait  in  the  entire  exhibition,  is  actually 
carried  out  to  a logical  conclusion.  A complete  can- 
vas is  something  one  finds  too  seldom. 

Once  more  the  jury  of  awards  performed  an  un- 


precedented act  in  awarding  an  honorable  mention 
to  Henry  Lee  McFee  for  his  portrait  of  a robust 
young  baby,  one  of  those  pictures  which  has  been 
hidden  in  a corner  and  is  worth  hunting  for. 
While  tagging  the  corners  one  finds  in  a correspond- 
ing position  across  the  main  gallery  Guy  Pene  duBois’ 
gay  paint-shop  facade  and,  round  the  door  in  another 
corner,  William  Glackens’  Nude,  reproduced  in  the 
April  Arts  and  one  of  the  three  best  pictures  in  the 
exhibition.  Two  other  paintings,  reproduced  in 
earlier  issues  of  The  Arts  are:  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Stetson  by  Charles  Hopkinson  and  Maurice 
Sterne’s  Peasant  Girl,  which,  had  it  been  hung  in 
the  main  gallery,  might  have  relieved  the  monotony 
of  one  of  the  long  walls. 

Other  paintings  familiar  to  all  followers  of  exhibi- 
tions, and  among  the  best  in  the  American  group, 
are:  John  Sloan’s  Spring  Planting — Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, George  Luks’  The  Sulking  Boy,  Samuel  Hal- 
pert’s  Madison  Square,  Gifford  Beal’s  Sword  Fish- 
erman, George  Bellows’  Easter  Snow,  Kenneth 
Hayes  Miller’s  Portrait  of  Albert  Ryder,  Paul  Bart- 
lett’s Pond  Above  the  Sea  and  Rockwell  Kent’s 
Down  to  the  Sea. 

Among  the  American  paintings  which  are  off  the 
beaten  track,  the  visitor  will  pause  before  Charles  H. 
Woodbury’s  The  Bow  Wave,  Arthur  B.  Carles’ 
Calla  Lilies,  Putnam  Brinley’s  tapestry-like  Garden, 
Andrew  Dasburg’s  New  Mexico  Landscape  and 
Clinton  O’Callahan’s  At  the  Bath,  in  which  a nude 
lady  is  emerging  from  the  academic  into  the  modern 
with  a well  painted  dark  skinned  attendant.  This 
is  one  of  the  striking  canvases  in  the  exhibition  and 
and  it  was  vain  to  put  it  in  a corner.  None  could 
miss  it.  Mr.  O’Callahan’s  picture,  the  first  I have 
seen  of  his,  makes  one  want  to  see  more  of  his  work, 
but  I think  the  nude  lady  is  slightly  blown  up  and  a 
little  weak  at  the  head  and  feet.  Still  Mr.  O’Calla- 
han has  tried  for  a handsome  composition  and  in 
many  respects  succeeded,  and  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
afraid. 

Another  unfamiliar  name  is  John  R.  Connor, 
whose  Christ  in  the  Wilderness  is  a frank  imitation 
of  a primitive,  or  should  one  say,  appreciation?  This 
bit  of  antiquarian  research  is  not  ordinary,  at  least: 
and  I have  to  admit  giving  a broad  smile  at  Anna 
Soderkvist’s  Spring  in  the  Wing  of  the  Cloud — a 
playful  fantasy.  Maurice  Prendergast  is  at  his  best 
in  his  Landscape  with  Figures,  while  Allen  Tucker’s 
Endings  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  exhibition. 
Jonas  Lie  has  sent  the  best  landscape  I ever  saw  by 
him.  There  are  two  Sargents,  and  if  fashionable 
portraiture  were  the  test  his  portrait  of  a seated  lady 
would  have  taken  a prize.  A better  Sargent  is  the 
one  we  reproduce  to  which  time  has  given  a touch  of 
Victorian  charm.  There  was  a time  when  Sargent’s 
dash  seemed  the  antithesis  of  the  Victorian.  Several 
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THE  YOUNG  HUNTER 
Courtesy  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 


EUGENE  SPEICHER 


followers  of  Sargent  display  their  wares  in  the  same 
gallery  to  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Sargent. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  fashionable  portrait  game 
is  followed  more  assiduously  and  more  successfully  in 
England.  Augustus  John,  now  in  America,  exhibits 
four  portraits,  three  of  them  of  titled  people  which 
is  as  it  should  be  when  one  enters  the  American 
market.  These  portraits  can’t  be  taken  too  seriously 
and  will  not  elevate  Mr.  John’s  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  American  painters,  a detail  which  probably 
does  not  matter  to  him.  Mr.  John  is  superior  to  the 
great  run  of  visiting  portrait-makers  and  can,  if  he 
wants  to,  raise  the  standard  set  by  the  work  of 
such  men. 

On  the  whole  the  English  display  at  Pittsburgh  is 
not  inspiring.  The  English  have  a convenient  habit 
of  giving  titles  to  rather  ordinary  painters.  Skip  the 
titled  members  of  the  group.  Again  the  jury  of 
awards  showed  intelligence  in  giving  mentions  to 


Leon  Underwood’s  Mother  and  Babe,  and  Henry 
Lamb’s  George  Kennedy  and  Family.  These  help 
to  relieve  the  hard  atmosphere  of  exhibition  machines 
that  set  the  standard  for  the  English  section.  A lot 
of  this  clap-trap  might  have  been  replaced  by  works 
of  the  good  modern  men  one  sees  in  England.  It  is 
certainly  time  to  revise  the  list  of  English  painters 
who  send  to  the  International. 

Among  the  French  pictures  worth  looking  at  are 
those  by  Albert  Marquet,  Henri  Lebasque,  Claude 
Monet,  Georges  d’Espagnat,  Paul  Signac,  Armand 
Guillaumin,  Jean  de  Gaingneron  and  Madeleine 
Gregoire.  In  the  Danish,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish  and  Swedish  sections  there  is  nothing 
that  requires  special  comment  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  in  Spain,  for  example,  such  excellent  paint- 
ers are  to  be  found  among  contemporaries  as  Diego 
Rivera.  They  will  never  be  discovered  by  commit- 
tees with  official  affiliations. 


THE  WHITE  OXEN  J.MAUNY 
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THE  CHARM  OF  GARDENS 

The  Appeal  to  the  Intelligence 
By  Fletcher  Steele 


if  I MVAS  Bacon  said  gardening  was  the  purest  of 

A human  pleasures.  Bacon  was  an  Englishman, 
and  his  idea  of  a garden  was  a compromise  between 
intellect  and  sentiment.  He  extolled  order  in  de- 
sign for  its  appeal  directly  to  the  mind  and  indirectly 
because  it  furnished  a serene  background  for  medi- 
tation. He  also  laid  down  rules  to  govern  the  de- 
tails which  should  satisfy  our  various  human  senses, 
instincts  and  sentiments. 

The  French  are  formed  of  more  rigid  intellectual 
fibre.  Diderot  somewhere  explains  that  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  French  to  judge  everything  with 
the  mind.  Lucien  Corpechot  goes  further.  He 
asserts  that  French  products  in  the  Fine  Arts,  includ- 
ing their  gardens,  appeal  exclusively  to  the  intellect. 
It  is  important  to  know  more  about  his  ideas  in  order 
to  define  our  subject.  And  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
exaggeration  in  interpretation  of  his  thesis  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  quote  him  almost  at  random.  He  writes: 
“The  garden  of  Fe  Notre  is  not  a thing  made  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  senses.  It  is  a structure  of  the 
mind.  Terraces  scorched  by  the  sun,  esplanades  like 
deserts  are  not  made  for  promenades.  The  avenues 
are  tunnels  of  light  or  telescopes  turned  on  a chosen 
point.  Flowers  are  not  there  for  their  perfume  nor 
to  intoxicate  the  eye  with  their  beauty,  but  to  relieve 
the  great  canvas  with  carefully  located  flecks  of 
color.  Woods  are  not  planted  for  their  grateful 
shades  but  to  fulfill  the  law  of  contrast.’’  No 
length  is  too  far  for  him  to  go  in  denying  to  our 
senses  and  sentiments  any  part  in  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  French  Gardens.  He  sums  up  for  us  in 
saying  of  the  gardens  of  Merengire:  "It  is  the  gar- 
den of  the  intellect,  in  all  its  purity — in  all  its  excel- 
lent majesty.  It  is  beauty  frozen  into  a perfection 
which  improves  itself  on  the  mind  with  such  force 
that  one  suddenly  feels  pity  for  all  that  is  rare  or 
delicate.” 

An  ordinary  man  finds  much  in  the  gardens  of 
France  that  invokes  the  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
nevertheless.  But  suppose  we  examine  only  those 
qualities  in  his  gardens  which  the  Frenchman  credits 
with  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence  alone.  In  the  first 
place  the  plans  are  invariably  intelligible  and  orderly. 
At  first  sight  one  understands  the  general  scheme. 
Further  discovery  is  limited  to  details.  Each  detail  is 
not  only  a joy  in  itself  but  is  as  necessary  to  the 
whole  design  as  are  the  divers  wheels  in  a complicated 
piece  of  machinery. 

There  is  mental  rest  and  comfort  in  harmony, 
balance  and  order.  These  great  rules  of  Fine  Art 


become  obvious  in  French  gardens.  Harmony  is 
inherent  in  the  three  unities  which  inflexibly  con- 
trol all  the  project,  floor  of  earth  or  water,  walls  of 
verdure  or  marble  and  the  sky.  The  balance  is 
symmetrically  swung  on  great  axes.  Order  is  found 
in  all  things  both  great  and  small.  It  is  by  intent 
that  the  gardens  are  as  abstract  as  an  exposition  in 
mathematics.  In  their  very  detachment  lies  a 
serenity  which  belongs  only  to  grand  simplicity. 
Everywhere  the  will  of  man  is  supreme.  They  have 
in  good  measure  the  splendor  of  great  ideas  and  thus 
provide  “instant  recreation  and  a stimulus  that  lifts 
one  out  of  life’s  ordinary  routine.” 

To  many  of  our  more  romantic  race  these  gardens 
seem  cold  and  stiff.  We  are  apt  to  agree  with  Sed- 
ding  who  maintains  that  the  Frenchman  uses  the 
resources  of  Nature  not  to  interpret  them  nor  per- 
fect them  along  their  own  lines,  but  to  express  his 
own  interesting  ideas.  "Hence,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“a  certain  unscrupulousness  towards  Nature  in  the 
French  Garden.” 

The  abstract  and  logical  is,  for  us  modern  children 
of  science,  but  a small  part  of  the  intellect.  Or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  the  laws  founded  on  human 
thought  alone  cover  but  a small  part  of  our  universe. 
In  the  light  of  modern  research  we  have  come  to 
some  realization  of  the  larger  rule  governing  natural 
scenery.  We  know  the  why  and  how  of  landscape. 
In  consequence  we  have  a respect  and  an  intelligently 
grounded  affection  for  it  that  is  far  from  the  ignorant 
if  romantic  passion  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  a result,  we  architects  of  the  earth’s  surface 
have  learned  that  intelligent  design  lies  in  obedience 
to  Nature’s  laws,  no  matter  how  far  we  carry  the 
modifications  of  existing  conditions  in  deference  to 
human  ideals  and  needs.  Disregard  of  these  laws 
merely  to  satisfy  flights  of  imaginative  design  does 
not  appeal  to  our  common-sense  nor  our  intellect. 
We  do  not  approve  of  “a  certain  unscrupulousness 
toward  Nature.”  Instead,  we  strive  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  the  conditions  as  determined  by 
existing  natural  circumstances  and  our  own  desires. 
We  admire  and  study  those  schools  of  landscape  de- 
sign which  seem  most  nearly  to  strike  this  balance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sculptors  of  Greece  did 
not  study  anatomy,  but  arrived  at  their  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  structure  solely  by  observa- 
tion of  living  men  and  women.  In  like  manner  the 
garden  makers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  knew 
nothing  of  our  modern  science  of  geology.  But  they 
were  profound  students  of  natural  landscape  elements 
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and  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  and  their  plans 
to  the  control  of  topography.  Obedience  to  the 
highest  law  is  liberty.  Their  gardens  invoke  the 
best  in  our  modern  intelligence.  They  prove  that 
respect  for  natural  conditions  is  consistent  with  a 
lavish  exercise  of  fancy  and  the  widest  license  in 
adaptation  of  the  ground  to  human  us£s.  In  their 
way  the  gardens  of  Italy  are  as  fine  as  the  sculpture 
of  Greece. 

Sir  George  Sitwell  is  the  best  interpreter  of  Italian 
Gardens  and  one  does  well  to  study  his  conclusions 
in  detail.  He  avers  that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the 
principles  which  guided  their  makers,  “for  it  was  in 
poetry,  in  imagination  that  they  reigned  supreme. 

. Their  first  thought  was  for  the  aesthetic 
impression  upon  the  individual,  for  sentiment  and 
emotion,  for  intellectual  suggestion,  for  chords  struck 
upon  those  vague,  nebulous,  spectral  feelings  which 
are  ever  trembling  upon  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness. To  them  the  garden  seemed  to  be  only  half 
the  problem,  the  other  half  was  that  blundering 
ghost-haunted  miracle,  the  human  mind.  Thus  they 
learnt  the  value  of  striking  contrast;  of  sudden  and 
thrilling  surprise;  of  close  confinement  as  a prelude 
to  boundless  freedom ; of  scorching  sun  as  a prelude 
to  welcome  shade  or  cooling  river ; of  monotony, 
even  of  ugliness,  set  for  a foil  to  enchanting  beauty 
their  work,  like  that  of  all  great  artists,  is 
full  of  mystery,  of  haunting  beauty,  of  magic  which 
all  must  feel  but  few  can  understand.” 

Merely  to  try  to  understand  must  be  prosaic  after 
this  glowing  paragraph.  But  if  we  are  to  profit  by 
their  models  it  behooves  us  to  seek  a bit  further.  In 
the  first  place,  they  never  levelled  hills  nor  filled 
valleys  to  make  plains.  They  did  not  try  to  make 
great  terraces  on  level  land.  In  the  great  period 
they  did  not  carry  rivers  across  whole  counties  to 
fill  lakes  where  there  had  been  no  water.  They 
used  and  modeled  Nature  as  the  Greeks  treated  the 
Acropolis,  but  they  never  ignored  her  nor  neg- 
lected her. 

In  a sense  the  whole  design  was  predetermined  by 
the  first  selection  of  the  site.  The  typical  villa  was 
located  in  the  country  and  more  often  than  not  in  the 
small  town  on  land  from  some  part  of  which  opened 
an  outlook  of  far  valley  and  snow-capped  mountain. 
When  possible  such  a view  was  controlled  by  the 
house  or  the  house  terrace.  But  it  was  never  left  a 
divorced  thing,  a place  seen  from  another  place,  as  is 
so  often  done  with  us.  The  immediate  foreground 
was  intelligently  considered.  In  many  cases  a long, 
narrow  terrace  marked  the  edge  of  a sudden  drop  in 
level,  thus  doing  away  with  any  middle  ground,  per- 
mitting the  eye  to  carry  far  without  obstruction.  At 
other  times  vegetation  and  structures  were  in- 
troduced to  build  up  a composition  with  several 
planes  to  lead  the  view  on  and  out.  The  width  of 


the  outlook  was  proportioned  to  its  importance  in 
fact  and  in  the  individual  composition.  At  the  gar- 
den of  the  Knights  of  Malta  it  is  only  one  or  two 
degrees  wide.  From  that  it  widens  in  different 
places  until  at  Mondragone  one  has  the  sensation  of 
being  poised  like  an  eagle  over  a great  plain.  But 
here  in  fact  it  is  not  much  more  than  180  degrees. 
The  enframement  of  the  side  of  the  view  was  never 
left  to  chance,  but  was  formed  of  vegetation  or 
masonry  as  required  in  individual  cases.  The  top 
was  made  of  sky,  foliage  or  vaulted  ceiling.  Never 
did  the  Italian  slip  into  the  fallacy  that  Nature  had 
done  all  that  needed  doing  and  could  not  be  im- 
proved upon.  If  we  admit  that  for  an  instant  she 
will  close  up  our  vistas  and  hide  many  of  her  charms 
forever  from  sight. 

A view  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  found  in  a 
sloping  site.  It  permits  the  utmost  variety  of  treat- 
ment in  details  and  in  aspect  as  well  as  prospect. 
The  open  terrace  may  be  followed  at  a lower  level 
by  a walk  overshadowed  by  trees  and  shrubs.  Stairs 
may  be  offset  by  sloping  ramps.  Details  of  niche, 
fountain  and  ballustrade  may  be  so  located  as  to 
pile  together  in  one  glorious  climax  when  gathered 
by  the  eye  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  The  classic 
example  of  this  method  of  design  is  the  Villa  d’Este 
at  Tivoli.  Such  a vista  may  pierce  planes  of  sun- 
lighted  terrace,  shady  steps,  across  fountain  and 
pool,  to  make  of  a place  the  very  land  of  magic. 
And  on  the  way  each  cross  path  and  platform,  in  sun 
or  shade,  may  be  treated  as  a unit  with  its  own 
peculiar  charm,  its  own  surprises,  its  own  climax,  so 
that  from  end  to  end  of  the  garden  the  mind  is 
diverted  in  ever  new  ways,  both  quiet  and  gay. 

The  value  of  climax  is  recognized  in  all  the  arts. 
Rhythmic  movement,  gathering  force  and  importance, 
must  lead  to  some  focal  point  to  avoid  chaos  and 
satisfy  the  need  of  purpose  in  all  undertakings.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  obvious  as  the  grotto  at  the  top 
of  the  long  stairway  of  fountains  at  the  Villa  d’Este 
at  Cernobbia  or  the  great  fountain  in  the  center  of 
the  island  in  the  lake  of  the  Boboli  Garden.  At 
other  times  it  will  be  a more  subtle  thing,  lying  in 
the  bit  of  sky  reflected  in  a pool,  the  shadow  of  a 
tree  on  grassland,  the  mystery  of  a closed  gate.  In 
any  case  it  must  be  strong  enough  to  catch  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  observer,  who  must  not  be 
diverted  over-much  to  other  things.  In  theory  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  climax  be  built 
around  some  feature  in  the  foreground  or  be  the 
object  of  our  most  distant  search. 

Another  principle  that  is  admirably  worked  out  in 
the  gardens  of  Italy  is  the  progression  from  one  thing 
to  the  next  in  a logical,  graceful  way.  In  America 
we  are  too  prone  to  have  a garden  here,  a pond  there 
and  a lawn  almost  anywhere  without  any  clear 
relationship  between  one  and  the  other.  In  such  a 
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place,  unity  of  design  is  utterly  lost  no  matter  how 
well  each  individual  detail  may  be  planned.  There 
should  be  a natural,  indeed  a seemingly  inevitable 
progress  from  house  to  terrace,  from  terrace  to  gar- 
den, from  garden  to  park  or  farm.  Otherwise  the 
intellect  is  insulted  by  the  offer  of  a mere  collection 
of  objects  like  the  odd  bits  found  in  a curiosity  shop. 
In  Italy  each  part  of  the  place  is  related  to  the  next 
like  the  pattern  of  fine  lace.  The  point  where  two 
features  join  is  usually  dignified  by  some  special 
treatment  such  as  a few  steps,  a gate  or  a circular 
seat  at  cross  paths.  Such  details  while  connecting 
two  places  on  the  one  hand,  serve  also  as  definite 
marks  of  separation,  which,  once  passed,  shut  out  that 
which  is  behind,  allowing  full  concentration  on  the 
area  in  which  one  finds  oneself  at  the  moment. 

At  their  best,  the  gardens  of  Italy  show  supremely 
well  the  value  of  contrast,  closely  related  to  surprise 
and  wonder.  But  while  first  impressions  are  always 
lasting  and  thus  important,  they  are  bound  to  be 
modified  on  further  acquaintance.  Surprise  can 
never  be  wholly  fresh  again  when  experience  is 
repeated.  Wonder  is  lasting  if  the  phenomenon 
producing  the  result  is  sufficiently  important.  The 
beauty  of  the  sunset  is  a never-dying  wonder,  like 
the  glory  of  changing  light  on  the  flank  of  a moun- 
tain. But  only  great  causes  are  able  to  bring  wonder 
to  the  average  soul.  Surprise  is  a lesser  emotion.  It 
belongs  perhaps  altogether  in  the  category  of  sensi- 
bility. Contrast,  however,  while  less  vivid  in  signifi- 
cance, is  in  the  end  the  most  important  because  it  is 
always  present  and  becomes  more  and  more  marked 
in  its  effects  on  sensitive  people.  In  Italy  a great 
view  is  also  pretty  sure  to  be  complemented  by 
walled-in  courtyards  and  gardens,  deep  tunnels  of 
foliage  and  quiet  recesses  for  refuge  from  an  exposure 
to  the  universe  that  leaves  one  naked-souled  in  time. 
Gardens  are  built  to  live  in.  For  study  and  quiet 
meditation  one  turns  to  a place  without  compelling 
incident.  But  for  great  moments,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  freedom  of  vast  outlooks  worthily  to  stimulate 
our  leaping  fancy. 

Whatever  the  garden  was  like  and  however  it 
was  arranged  and  furnished,  the  Italian  garden 
always  drew  the  inspiration  for  its  design  from  the 
land  itself.  On  easy  slopes  the  terraces  rose  or  fell 
away  from  the  house,  front  or  back,  on  the  same  or 
on  cleverly  turned  axes — sometimes  on  quite  a dif- 
ferent axis  altogether.  Every  natural  slope  or 
plateau,  ravine  or  waterfall  was  studied  and  its 
quality  retained  though  its  appearance  was  often 
strangely  altered  and  humanized. 

Similar  opportunities  are  legion  in  this  beautiful 
country  of  ours.  And  to  judge  from  the  homes  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  Americans  have  an  instinct  to 
make  much  of  their  “views.”  We  are  learning  but 
slowly  the  law  of  contrast  by  which  we  come  to 


make  much  of  our  secluded,  enclosed  areas.  Yet 
the  main  thing  is  the  appreciation  of  the  larger 
opportunity  which  choice  of  land  with  a fine  pros- 
pect surely  indicates.  Seclusion  is  easier  to  arrange 
at  any  time. 

In  fact,  Americans  are  second  only  to  the  Renais- 
sance Italians  in  their  instinctive  choice  of  fine  sites 
on  which  to  build.  The  French  are  but  little  inter- 
ested in  the  site,  finding  nothing  of  particular  interest 
which  has  not  been  transformed  by  their  hands  and 
nothing  bad  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  execu- 
tion of  their  design,  like  a hill  in  the  wrong  place. 
In  England  more  often  than  not  the  site  seems  to 
have  been  imposed  on  the  householder  rather  than 
chosen  by  him.  It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  to  discover  a view  from  the  average  suburban 
home  of  English  people  of  small  means,  such  as  is 
the  proud  possession  of  thousands  in  the  hilly  neigh- 
borhoods of  our  cities. 

Once  settled  down  in  his  valleys  and  his  lowlands, 
however,  the  Englishman  knows  better  than  we  how 
to  bring  out  every  beauty  that  the  site  suggests.  He 
puts  really  intelligent  effort  on  the  study  of  the 
needs  of  his  soil  and  his  plants,  working  far  harder 
than  we  notwithstanding  his  supposedly  better 
climate.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  seem  to  be 
possessed  of  demons  urging  them  to  destroy  the  very 
charms  of  the  site  which  they  have  been  to  such 
pains  to  discover.  They  build  flimsy  wooden  houses 
that  look  to  have  been  pushed  up  off  the  ground  on 
a jack.  As  soon  as  possible  they  uproot  all  the  native 
growth  save  the  trees  which  for  some  reason  are 
usually  regarded  as  sacred.  Alas  that  the  shrubs 
and  plants  get  none  of  this  consideration ! The  sur- 
face is  then  covered  with  subsoil  from  the  cellar 
foundation,  so  that  the  grass  which  is  sown  is  always 
starved  and  browns  at  the  first  slight  drought.  They 
make  high,  steep  slopes  instead  of  rough  masonry 
terraces,  though  oftentimes  enough  stone  is  hauled 
away  from  the  cellar  hole  to  build  all  the  walls.  The 
slopes  are  difficult  and  costly  to  maintain  and  ugly  at 
best.  Then  any  nursery  stock  which  is  fashionable 
at  the  moment,  usually  something  foreign  like 
Japanese  barberry,  Spirea  Van  Houttei  or  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  is  planted  here  and  there 
without  thought.  The  best  that  can  possibly  be  said 
of  the  result  is  that  all  is  neat.  But  that  word  is 
good  enough  for  kitchen  pantry  and  furnace  room. 
I his  reckless,  stupid  lack  of  commonsense  can  and 
will  be  replaced  by  a better  understanding  of  the 
art  of  landscape  design.  For  Americans  are  clever 
enough  to  learn  in  time  that  “in  a garden,  as  else- 
where, Art  has  the  power  by  selection,  accentuation, 
grouping,  and  the  removal  of  defects  or  super- 
fluities, to  intensify  and  surpass  the  beauty  of 
nature.” 

In  a real  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  study  and 
understanding  of  the  “genius  loci,”  that  spirit  which 
resides  in  every  virgin  hillside  and  ravine,  in  every 
bush  and  native  flower.  It  would  be  fantastic  to 
personify  this  elusive  sprite,  yet  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether without  its  use  if  in  so  doing  we  might  create 
within  us  the  more  jealous  determination  to  guard 
her  charms,  which  are  so  easily  destroyed,  so  hardly 
coaxed  back  again  when  once  they  have  been  chased 
away.  “Genius  loci”  is  shy  and  frail,  cruelly  hurt 
by  a picnic  egg  shell — murdered  oh  so  easily  by 
shovel  and  axe.  Yet  she  smiles  under  kindly  treat- 
ment and  responds  by  unfolding  natural  beauties  for 
which  no  human  design  can  be  a substitute. 

An  art  developed  along  these  lines  is  subject  to 
higher  laws  than  those  devised  by  man,  and  in  its 
successes  can  claim  the  highest  intellectual  charm. 
Such  an  art  is  not  to  be  confined  literally  to  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  existing  details,  in 
the  manner  of  certain  wild  gardens.  A wild  garden 
may  be  the  best  solution  for  some  particular  place. 
But  its  uses  are  as  limited  as  its  character.  It  is 
the  opposite  extreme  from  the  coldly  abstract  French 
Garden  and  shows  often  too  little  the  power  of 
creative  imagination  in  man. 

There  must  be  a balance  between  the  will  of 
Nature  and  the  intent  of  man.  In  any  case  a garden 
represents  an  idealization  of  Nature  and  is  a place 
where  those  natural  objects  which  we  select  from 
among  the  many  are  protected  and  encouraged  at 
the  expense  of  others  which  are  quite  as  natural 
in  themselves.  Even  in  the  wild  garden  there  are 
weeds. 

No,  to  create  a garden  which  has  a charm  that 
will  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  a scheme  must  be 
devised  that  is  fitted  to  our  fancy  and  our  uses, 
which  is  “based  upon  or  grows  out  of  the  natural 
formation  of  the  ground.”  If  such  inspiration  is 
followed  the  most  formidable  geometrical  lines  and 
formal  terraces  will  but  adorn  and  soften  plain  or 
hillside.  The  grotto  which  is  built  into  the  native 
rock  may  easily  become  the  favored  retreat  of  our 
local  Genius.  And  the  result  is  sure  to  give  “the 
intellectual  pleasure  of  the  processes  of  comparison 
and  deduction  ; the  train  of  association  which  calls 
up  memories  of  other  gardens,  of  other  trees  and 
flowers;  the  appeal  to  the  sympathetic  sentiments  of 
power  and  happiness,  whereby  we  rejoice  in  the  vigor 
and  well-being  of  plant  and  herb  and  tree.  Further, 
nice  is  the  gratification  of  the  instinctive  sympathy  of 
reason,  where  the  scene  has  the  qualities  of  appro- 
priateness, diversity  in  unity,  proportion,  symmetry 
or  balance,  orderly  progression,  all  of  which  come 
under  the  head  of  design,  or  at  least  of  order  and 
fitness.”  The  final  reward  of  a garden  thus  designed 


will  be  the  repose  that  invites  the  soul  to  peace  and 
meditation.  The  place  will  become  the  secret  of 
sweet  content. 

The  last  deep  pleasure  of  the  spirit  to  be 
learned  from  such  a garden  will  lie  in  its  per- 
manence. It  is  rational  to  desire  to  link  those  things 
which  we  see  and  know  with  what  we  have  learned 
through  history,  science  and  tradition.  A good  gar- 
den abounds  in  suggestions  of  the  past.  If  it  is  old 
it  is  alive  with  that  flavor  of  the  long  gone  designer’s 
care  and  forethought.  It  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
quiet  dignity  of  earlier  generations.  If  it  be  new,  it 
is  none  the  less  a tribute  to  the  past  in  its  expression 
of  the  traditions,  the  likes  and  interests  that  we  have 
inherited  from  our  fathers.  And  there  are  other 
associations  no  less  dear.  “The  common  flowers  of 
the  cottager’s  garden  tell  of  centuries  of  collabora- 
tion. The  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees  with  which 
you  have  adorned  your  grounds  were  won  for  you 
by  the  curiosity,  the  aspiration,  the  patient  roaming 
and  ceaseless  research  of  a long  list  of  old  natur- 
alists.” 

The  charm  of  persistence,  the  endurance  beyond 
the  season,  the  striving  toward  some  semblance  of 
earthly  immortality,  is  more  potent  than  we  fleeting 
pioneers  are  usually  willing  to  admit.  All  too  often 
one  hears  said,  “There  is  no  use  putting  in  more 
than  a few  beds  of  annuals.  We  shall  move  in  a 
year  or  two.”  There  are  words  fraught  with  sad- 
ness to  the  true  garden  lover.  “What’s  the  use?” 
is  a message  of  despair  for  the  place  about  which  it 
is  spoken  even  if  hope  lives  in  the  speaking.  The 
temporary  garden  bed  alongside  the  ill-built  tem- 
porary wooden  house  is  a sad  reflection  on  our 
American  civilization  up  to  this  time.  As  we  relish 
the  past,  so  should  we  prepare  for  the  future  and 
other  coming  lovers  of  gardens  yet  unborn.  The 
true  gardener  has  abiding  faith  and  must  express  it, 
if  only  by  planting  an  acorn  where  the  “genius 
loci”  calls  for  an  oak.  Better  still  is  some  imprint 
of  ourselves  in  imperishable  wall,  in  steps  of  stone, 
in  a terrace  that  will  be  but  more  beautiful  even  if 
the  neglect  of  centuries  overtake  it  perchance.  Then 
will  our  sound  satisfaction  lie  not  in  showing  flowers, 
not  in  exquisite  details  of  the  moment,  but  in 
knowledge  that  the  charm  which  has  been  discovered, 
the  genius  of  the  place  who  has  been  revealed  and 
adorned,  is  safe  for  all  time,  a gift  to  the  future 
more  lovely  then  than  even  we  can  now  dream.  For 
of  all  works  of  man  the  garden  alone,  the  garden 
that  graces  the  site,  becomes  more  beautiful  as  the 
generations  pass  through  it,  as  lichens  gather  on 
the  ancient  weathered  rocks,  as  the  seedlings  which 
we  have  nourished  grow  to  spread  great  branches 
over  the  undreamed  of  children  of  tomorrow. 
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THE  EXHIBITIONS 


Arthur  B.  Davies 

THE  exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Arthur  B.  Davies  at  the  Montross  gallery 
comes  like  a late  flower  of  the  closing  season. 

The  frequenter  of  exhibitions  sees  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  so  much  work  that  is  raucous,  clamorous 
and  ejaculatory,  that  these  canvases  with  their  rare, 
penetrating  beauty  lay  a healing  touch  on  jangled 
nerves.  According  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  moment 
it  seems  to  be  against  the  rules  to  he  charming.  The 
task  of  battering  down  old  idols  and  asserting  new 
standards  apparently  leaves  the  artists  no  energy 
for  joy. 

Davies  is  in  his  best  vein  in  this  exhibition,  and 
that  means  that  he  has  given  free  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion and  to  his  joy  in  rich  and  varied  inventions  in 
color  and  in  delicate  rhythm. 

1 he  spectator  who  can  enter  into  the  enchantment 
which  he  weaves  will  find  the  experience  both  sooth- 
ing and  stimulating — soothing  because  this  glamorous 
land  of  the  imagination  is  a world  apart,  an  escape 
from  the  oppressive  chaos  of  fact — stimulating  be- 
cause of  the  contact  with  the  energy  of  a spirit  which 
is  not  content  with  copying  fact,  nor  even  interpret- 
ing fact,  but  which  must  make  of  each  composition  a 


creation,  self  sufficing  and  alive  with  its  own  inner 
life  of  harmony. 

In  the  near  future  The  Arts  plans  to  devote  an 
essay  to  the  art  of  Arthur  B.  Davies. 

Picasso  at  the  Whitney  Galleries 

What  a number  of  artists  have  called  the  most 
beautiful  exhibition  of  the  year,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  perfectly  arranged  exhibitions  ever  held 
in  New  York,  is  now  open  at  The  Whitney  Studio 
Galleries,  8 West  8th  Street.  The  exhibition  is 
made  up  of  the  recent  work  of  Pablo  Picasso  dating 
from  1919  to  1923  and  of  those  superlative  Negro 
masks  of  which  a number  were  reproduced  in  the 
Arts  for  March.  Presented  together  in  the  beauti- 
fully toned  galleries  the  sculpture  and  the  paintings 
create  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  penetrating  distinc- 
tion from  which  all  that  is  unnecessary  has  been 
eliminated.  Mr.  de  Zayas  has  placed  the  various 
objects  in  such  a way  that  they  have  become  attached 
to  the  rooms.  One  can  no  longer  imagine  seeing 
these  galleries  without  the  present  exhibition  which 
has  taken  on  the  character  of  permanence. 

To  the  actual  list  of  works  of  art  which  make  up 
the  display  must  be  added  another  work  of  art — the 
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arrangement.  A sense  of  balanced  spaces  that  would 
warm  the  heart  of  Picasso  has  been  achieved  in 
presenting  the  work,  and  what  rare  notes  the  masks 
make  in  relation  to  the  walls  and  the  pictures  at- 
tached to  them.  No  such  opportunity  to  study  the 
recent  work  of  Picasso,  under  conditions  so  sympa- 
thetic, has  been  offered  before.  The  note  of  the 
exhibition  is  a subtly  perceived  sense  of  order  ex- 
pressed in  the  clearest  and  simplest  terms. 

The  Freer  Museum  Opens 

During  my  last  visit  to  Mr.  Charles  Freer’s  house 
in  Detroit  we  discussed  the  plans  of  the  Museum 
which  has  now  become  an  actuality,  and  which 


opened  last  week  in  Washington.  Freer’s  chief  occu- 
pation for  fully  twenty-five  years  was  the  collection 
of  Oriental  and  American  art,  which  he  left  to  the 
nation.  He  had  some  very  fine  American  paintings, 
and  it  might  as  well  also  be  added  some  less  fine 
ones.  But  on  the  whole  the  development  of  his  taste 
was  a logical  growth,  and  for  him  the  making  of  a 
great  collection  was  not  for  vainglorious  purposes 
but  was  a labor  of  love.  An  extremely  American 
type  of  tbe  old  school,  he  delighted  to  take  a single 
sympathetic  visitor  through  his  galleries,  and  he 
discussed  the  various  works  of  art  in  them  apprecia- 
tively and  with  genuine  feeling.  On  that  favorite 
topic  of  so  many  collectors,  prices,  he  remained 
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severely  silent.  He  often  talked  about  his  thrilling 
experiences  in  China. 

A hasty  review  of  the  Freer  collection  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend,  and  time 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  refresh  my  memory  of  the 
various  works  since  the  gallery  opened  only  on  May 
1st.  Within  the  next  few  months  The  Arts  will 
devote  to  the  Freer  Museum  an  adequate  article. 
Time  may  change  some  of  Mr.  Freer’s  attributions, 
but  on  the  whole  his  gift  to  his  country  is  of  rare 
value.  Its  chief  importance  is  due  to  the  master- 
pieces of  Chinese  painting,  sculpture  and  pottery 
which  it  contains.  Of  the  American  artists  in  the 
Freer  Museum  Whistler  is  represented  by  the  Pea- 
cock room  and  a number  of  his  finest  paintings. 

George  Fuller 

In  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
George  Fuller’s  birth  a centennial  exhibition  of  his 
work  has  been  arranged  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. In  holding  this  exhibition  the  Museum  is 
honoring  an  artist  who,  although  his  conceptions  and 
aims  are  remote  from  those  which  are  current  at  the 
present  day,  holds  a distinct  and  permanent  place  in 
American  art. 

To  enjoy  Fuller’s  work  one  must  approach  it  with 
special  sympathy.  It  is  done  in  a manner  that  be- 
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longs  to  a past  not  far  enough  removed  to  have  the 
appeal  of  the  definitely  archaic.  It  is  out  of  fashion, 
but  not  enough  so  to  be  in  fashion  again. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  a sympathetic 
attitude  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  do  justice  to  Fuller. 
He  seemed  never  quite  to  get  out  what  he  had  in 
him  and  the  spectator  who  does  not  bring  to  the 
work  a receptive  spirit  might  easily  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  did  not  succeed  at  all.  There  are 
pictures  here  which  one  feels  many  painters  might 
have  almost  done.  But  not  quite.  And  then  one 
feels  that  Fuller  was  trying  to  do  something  which 
he  almost  did.  But  not  quite. 

His  aim  was  to  achieve  atmospheric  envelop.  In 
attempting  that  he  sometimes  lost  almost  everything 
else,  and  sometimes  he  did  not  attain  that.  He 
seemed  always  to  be  waging  a dubious  battle  with 
unruly  materials.  But  after  all  a manner  of  paint- 
ing is  only  good  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  what  an 
artist  has  to  say,  and  difficult,  teased  and  manipulated 
as  Fuller’s  painting  usually  was  he  did  succeed  in 
conveying  the  certainty  of  a poetic  personality.  The 
value  of  the  work  must  be  tested  by  the  emotion  that 
it  creates.  It  is  romantic,  sometimes  sentimental 
and  in  the  receptive  mind  it  has  the  power  to  create 
its  own  mood. 

Fuller  began  his  career  as  an  itinerant  portrait 
painter,  making  likenesses  for  a few  dollars.  It  was 
not  especially  remunerative,  and  the  demands  of 
family  obligations  called  him  to  return  to  his  native 
farm  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  to  win  a liveli- 
hood. He  had  six  months  in  Europe  however  before 
going  back  to  Deerfield.  For  fifteen  years  or  more 
he  was  a farmer.  He  painted  whenever  he  could, 
but  he  no  longer  tried  to  sell  his  work.  But  farming 
did  not  pay,  and  at  last  he  sent  some  of  his  canvases 
to  a Boston  dealer.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  from 
that  time  on  for  eight  years  until  his  death  his  success 
was  unbroken. 

The  National  Sculpture  Society 

Compared  with  painters  the  sculptors  are  not 
very  well  provided  with  opportunities  to  show  their 
work.  There  are  a dozen  chances  to  show  pictures 
for  every  one  to  show  sculpture  in  New  York,  and 
when  the  two  are  combined  it  is  not  always  with  the 
happiest  effect.  But  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
has  decided  in  opening  a big  exhibition  at  the  His- 
panic Museum  at  155th  Street,  New  York,  to  give 
the  public  a chance  to  see  on  a scale  probably  not 
before  attempted  a great  deal  of  what  is  going  on  in 
this  field  of  American  art. 

To  arrange  for  exhibition  nearly  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  sculpture  is  no  small  undertaking,  and  the 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which 
the  problem  has  been  handled.  1 he  entrance  court, 
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the  terrace,  and  the  garden  provide  a fairly  good 
outdoor  setting  for  those  pieces  which  especially  re- 
quire such  a light  and  background,  and  the  well 
lighted  galleries  in  the  Hispanic  Museum  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  are  also  quite 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition. 

Of  course  the  drawback  in  any  very  large  exhibi- 
tion is  the  sense  of  too-muchness  that  it  almost 
inevitably  gives.  It  may  be  admitted  that  unless  the 
visitor  is  feeling  pretty  strong  his  knees  may  be 
weakened  by  a haunting  memory  of  the  fatigues  of 
some  long  past  World’s  Fair.  But  if  he  feels  dis- 
couraged it  is  doubtless  because  he  has  the  deplorable 
habit  of  trying  to  swallow  everything  at  one  gulp. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  need  for  haste  in  this  case. 
The  exhibition  is  to  be  open  free  until  the  first  of 
August;  so  that  whoever  wishes  to  inform  himself 
of  the  state  of  American  sculpture  can  take  his 
Sunday  afternoon  outings  at  155th  Street  for  several 
months  to  come  without  the  danger  to  his  system 
of  absorbing  too  many  large  chunks  of  undigested 
stone. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  detailed  comment 
on  all  or  even  much  of  the  work.  In  general  the 
standard  of  technical  competence  is  high.  There  is 
refinement  and  good  taste  and  skill  in  abundance. 
Very  striking  originality  is  scarce — but  then  it  always 
is.  Style  is  less  in  evidence  than  skill.  A definite 
note  of  style  is  contributed  by  Hunt  Diedrich,  by 
Cecil  de  B.  Howard,  and  by  Arthur  Lee.  One  of 
the  most  significant  figures  in  American  sculpture  to- 


day, Gaston  Lachaise,  is  not  represented  at  all. 
Neither  is  Alfeo  Faggi,  though  his  work  is  more 
original  than  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Society. 

But  on  the  whole  I suppose  it  is  a pretty  repre- 
sentative showing.  Conspicuous  in  making  it  a suc- 
cess are  Frederick  MacMonnies,  James  Earl  Fraser, 
Gertrude  Whitney,  Paul  Bartlett,  Chester  Beach, 
Edmond  Quinn,  Gutzon  Borglum,  Rudolph  Evans, 
Stirling  Calder,  John  Gregory,  Albert  Laessle,  Sal- 
vatore Bilotti,  Edward  Sanford,  Sherry  Fry,  Charles 
Grafly,  Mahonri  Young  and  Paul  Manship.  The 
late  Charles  Cary  Runsey  is  well  represented  by  a 
series  of  pieces.  Victor  Salvatore  has  a rather  re- 
markable portrait,  and  a much  less  interesting  figure. 
Daniel  Chester  French  brings  his  usual  great  skill 
in  modelling  to  the  service  of  not  very  thrilling  ideas. 
Andrew  O’Connor,  Jr.,  shows  two  pieces  which 
demonstrate  his  own  combination  of  delicate  feeling 
and  fine  workmanship,  and  Albin  Polasek  is  repre- 
sented by  Man  Chiselling  his  own  Destiny. 

Superb  Renoirs  Are  Shown 

At  the  Durand-Ruel  galleries  friends  of  M. 
Durand-Ruel  have  seen  off  and  on  during  the  winter 
a collection  of  seven  Renoirs  that  represent  one 
period  of  the  great  artist’s  work  gloriously.  Anyone 
who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  invita- 
tion to  see  these  famous  Renoirs  will  not  dally  by  the 
wayside  but  will  hasten  to  the  galleries  where  the 
rarest  enjoyment  awaits  him.  At  the  same  gallery 
may  be  seen  the  work  of  Mary  Cassatt. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

By  Alan  Burroughs 


TWO  of  the  books  to  be  reviewed  this  month 
are  more  or  less  linked  by  their  absolute  con- 
trast. Set  one  opposite  the  other,  and  you  may  see 
the  two  ends  of  contemporary  art  theory.  In  the 
first  Willard  Huntington  Wright  says  that  modern 
art  is  not  painting  at  all;  that  our  artists  ought  to 
play  on  the  color-organ,  the  “clavilux.”  John  W. 
Beatty  in  the  second  volume,  were  his  conclusions 
carried  to  a logical  point,  would  show  that  good 
artists  are  merely  clever  (and  perhaps  exceptional) 
photographers.  Who  would  allow  himself  to  miss 
such  a sight  as  the  color-organ  battling  with  the 
camera  ? 

It  is  a tantalizing  prospect,  but  also  one  which 
leaves  the  situation  unchanged  as  far  as  most  of  us 
are  concerned.  It  ought  to  be  changed;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  two  books  clear  up  the 
two  approaches  to  art  most  familiar  today.  On  the 
new  side  are  ranged  those  observers  (rarely  painters 
themselves)  who  analyze  modern  work  and  talk 
in  musical  terms, — of  scales  and  keys  with  dimen- 
sions. On  the  other,  stand  the  academic  painters 
and  charming  people  (confess  it  openly!)  who 
“don’t  know  much  about  art.”  but  know  what  they 
like.  These  latter  believe  that  nature  begins  and 
ends  all  painting,  that  the  reproduction  of  beauty 
means  the  reproduction  of  truth  and  hence  of 
nature.  Books  which  deal  w ith  these  two  extremes 
and  simplify  the  situation  by  eliminating  their  own 
theory  ought  not  be  confused.  They  deserve  sep- 
arate treatment. 

The  Future  of  Painting,  by  Willard  Hunt- 
ington Wright.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New 
Torn,  1923. 

Of  the  two,  this  volume  is  the  more  difficult  to 
understand  because  the  author  creates  a new  art  out 
of  a familiar  one  and  defends  his  act  broadly,  taking 
up  the  matter  from  several  points  of  view.  In  brief, 
he  asserts  that 

“all  painting  up  to  the  time  of  Turner  and  Dela- 
croix was  an  art  of  black  and  white.  Color  played 
no  organic  part  in  the  classical  pictorial  conception. 
All  forms  and  rhythms  were  conceived  and  expressed 
in  drawings.” 

I he  old  art  of  painting  then  meant  the  art  of 
drawing.  He  supports  this  neatly  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  undeniable  fact  that  an  “old  master” 
can  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  lines  and  masses,  and 
yet  retain  its  main  force;  a reproduction  of  a Rem- 
brandt, say,  remains  almost  as  completely  a good 
picture  as  the  original.  The  fact  is,  says  the  author, 


“the  art  of  painting  is  not  an  art  of  color.”  This 
new  art  he  discovers  developed  with  Turner,  who 

“sought  to  heighten  the  intensity  of  color.  Dela- 
croix strove  to  develop  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
color.  The  Impressionists  endeavored  to  solve  the 
problem  of  light  and  vibration.  The  Pointillists 
carried  the  science  of  color-juxtaposition  and  the 
interactivity  of  complimentaries  to  a coldly  intellec- 
tual extreme.  Gauguin  worked  exclusively  in  the 
decorative  value  of  pure  color.  Matisse  devoted 
himself  to  the  harmonic  relationships  of  color.  The 
Cubists  sought  to  eliminate  objectivity — the  essence 
of  painting — and  to  achieve  form  by  intersecting 
tonal  planes.  Cezanne  carried  his  researches  in  the 
optics  of  chromatic  gradations  to  a point  where  he 
was  able  to  determine  the  active  functions  of  color, 
and  thus  to  supplant  form  with  color,  thereby 
achieving  a simultaneous  conception  and  eliminating 
the  very  basis  of  painting — namely:  representation 
by  line  and  mass  in  the  scale  of  black  and  white. 
The  Synchromists,  carrying  forward  Cezanne’s  dis- 
coveries, co-ordinated  and  rationalized  the  palette, 
and  made  of  every  color  and  tone  in  the  painter’s 
entire  gamut  a relatively  fixed  attribute  in  the  con- 
struction of  form.” 

Accepting  this,  there  can  be  no  future  for  color  as 
painting;  “the  truly  vital  artist  can  find  no  inspira- 
tion in  decorating  a sepulchre’s  interior.”  In  short, 
he  must  go  to  the  new  medium  of  pure  color,  light, 
and  play  on  the  stops  of  the  “clavilux,”  sending  out 
intense  streams  of  mobile  tone,  making  music  visible. 

bor  the  sake  of  space  one  must  pass  over  stumbling 
blocks,  such  as  the  author’s  belief  that  it  is  the 
artist  who  continually  seeks  new  theories,  that  there 
is  a tangible  progress  in  art  (other  than  in  media  or 
mannerisms)  that  “No  painter  has  surpassed  or  ever 
will  surpass  Rubens,”  that  “today  there  are  no  longer 
any  problems  either  technical  or  aesthetic  confronting 
the  painter,”  that  Cezanne  was  “self-conscious”! 
One  must  come  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  theory  and  ask,  is  color  possible  without 
form?  Can  one  make  a practical  distinction  be- 
tween mass  and  color?  Can  even  a color-organ  dis- 
associate tones  and  their  shapes  on  a screen  or  any 
other  objective? 

We  do  not  receive  any  explanation  of  how  or 
why  masses  are  opposed  to  color  and  can  not  be 
mingled  on  canvas  with  harmonious,  aesthetic  results, 
though  we  are  granted  the  belief  that  they  have  been 
mingled — “confused”  is  the  term  used.  “The  art  of 
color  w ill  be  for  occasional  reaction  and  stimulation, 
like  symphony  concerts  and  the  drama.”  But  will 
the  colored  lights  have  no  edges?  If  not,  how 
surely  will  they  be  able  to  convey  any  emotional 
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language  or  signs?  If  they  do  have  edges  and  make 
shapes,  then  the  effect  will  be  aesthetically  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  received  from  a roomful  of  abstract 
paintings,  which  Mr.  Wright  has  said  are  not  paint- 
ings at  all,  but  work  in  the  art  of  color! 

H e comes  closest  to  explanation  when  he  writes 
that  the  reactions  from  this  new  art  are  “far  more 
intense  and  satisfying  than,  the  reactions  to  be 
obtained  from  painting” — which,  of  course,  begs  the 
question.  He  gives  for  reason  that  “the  medium  of 
the  art  of  color  is  a physical  property  which  has  a 
direct  vibratory  action  upon  the  optic  nerve.”  One 
might  as  well  say  that  music  is  a better  art  than 
painting  because  it  has  more  physiological  effect! 

“The  Future  of  Painting”  nevertheless  contributes 
the  color-organ  to  the  field  of  aesthetic  theory.  Mr. 
Wright  certainly  succeeds  in  linking  up  the  “clavi- 
lux"  with  the  framed  picture.  The  sketch  of  the 
development  of  color  since  the  time  of  Delacroix  is 
also  valuable  for  its  conciseness.  But  in  so  far  as 
the  essay  shows  that  painting  serves  only  “a  decora- 
tive and  representational  purpose,”  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  present  beyond  serving  a utilitarian 
end,  in  spite  of  the  work  by  Degas,  Davies  and  a 
host  of  artists  who  make  colors  and  lines  and  masses 
into  a living  expression  ; in  so  far  as  this  book  con- 
tains such  beliefs  it  ridicules  itself. 

Indeed,  it  leaves  the  situation  unchanged.  It 
usurps  color  for  a new  and  purer  purpose.  It  leaves 
the  theory  of  art  untouched.  , Unfortunately  it 
denies  that  the  men  who  use  brushes  today  or  have 
used  them  since  the  seventeenth  century  have  or  had 
any  aesthetic  excuse  for  being  painters.  *‘The 
Future  of  Painting”  deals  in  reality  with  the  future 
of  the  art  of  color,  and  Mr.  Wright’s  energy  has 
gone  to  waste  in  trying  to  deal  with  further  aesthetic 
effort  on  the  part  of  painters. 

The  Relation  of  Art  to  Nature,  by  John  W. 

Beatty,  William  Edwin  Rudge,  New  York, 

1922. 

“My  purpose  in  writing  this  treatise,”  says  Mr. 
Beatty  at  the  very  beginning,  “is  to  establish,  if  this 
be  found  possible,  a foundation  for  the  belief  that 
the  art  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  is  imitative,  not 
creative;  that  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  which 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  rest  firmly  upon  the 
supreme  expression  of  character  and  beauty  as  these 
qualities  are  revealed  in  man  and  nature;  that  it  is 
the  mission  of  art  to  reveal  and  make  plain  these 
rare  and  lovely  qualities.” 

This  he  supports  by  quotations  from  Kuo  Hsi,  Da 
\ inci,  Differ,  Michelangelo,  Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Stuart,  Lawrence,  Constable,  Corot,  Millet, 
Whistler,  La  Farge,  Homer,  Mauve,  Rodin,  Thayer, 
Ranger,  Segantini  and  seventeen  writers  and  philoso- 
phers. 


How  imposing  this  method  could  be  made  if  the 
author  had  included  but  the  words:  “Not  neces- 
sarily objective  character,  but  subjective  character” 
in  his  definition,  and  if  he  had  supported  it  bv 
referring  to  the  subjective  attitude  of  his  authorities 
as  well  as  their  objective  words.  With  this  addition 
he  would  at  least  give  the  appearance  of  having 
understood  what  qualities  others  admire  in  time 
tested  work.  He  would  not  then  have  quoted 
Michelangelo  to  the  effect  that  imitation  is  the 
method  of  good  artists  because  be  would  have  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  Michelangelo  himself  did 
much  more  than  select  certain  objects  in  nature  and 
copy  them.  The  great  master  of  sculpture  had  to 
twist,  bend  and  knot  nature  into  an  exaggerated 
form  to  do  his  artistic  sense  justice.  He  may  have 
talked  imitation  as  Mr.  Beatty  means  it;  but  he 
created  his  work  by  distorting  nature.  Hogarth 
talked  of  truth,  simplicity  and  nature,  but  he  painted 
with  full  consciousness  of  his  own  gifts  and  drew 
with  caustic  exaggeration.  Could  he  have  imitated 
nature  and  been  the  caricaturist  that  he  was?  N ature 
in  the  words  of  others  quoted  is  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion ; from  which  the  author  concludes  that  they  too 
imitated!  And  not  once  does  Mr.  Beatty  save  him- 
self by  choosing  the  broader  Greek  meaning  of  the 
word  “imitation.” 

When  Da  Vinci  wrote,  “All  visible  things  derive 
existence  from  nature  and  from  these  same  things  is 
born  painting,”  he  evidently  meant  nature  in  the 
sense  of  all  life;  his  words  can  be  translated  as  mean- 
ing that  painting  is  derived  from  life.  Corot  wrote. 
“Truth  is  the  first  thing  in  art,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third.”  But  does  truth  mean  imitation?  Was 
not  Corot  more  true  to  himself  than  he  was  to  ex- 
ternals? Abbott  Thayer  is  quoted  as  interpreting 
nature  as  the  universe.  Whistler  wrote  of  that  rare 
moment  when  nature  “for  once  has  sung  in  tune.” 
Whose  tune  ? By  the  use  of  that  metaphor  he 
showed  that  he  used  nature,  as  he  said  in  another 
place,  merely  as  a keyboard  on  which  he  played  his 
own  personality.  Is  this  imitation?  Surely  these 
should  have  been  warnings  to  Mr.  Beatty  as  he 
began  constructing  his  theory.  One  would  think 
that  an  author  who  intended  writing  about  the 
relation  of  something  to  nature  would  at  least  have 
defined  that  key  word  more  than  by  implication. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  who  believe  in 
this  be-all-end-all  formula  of  imitation.  The  rise 
of  the  camera,  the  mechanical  imitator,  has  not  even 
scared  them  into  a reconsideration  of  their  theory. 
But  it  is  rare  indeed  for  a prominent  individual  to 
believe  that  even  Shakespeare  merely  imitated,  that 
the  words  he  wrote  “were  such  as  he  heard  in  the 
ordinary  conversation  in  which  he  joined,”  that  in 
effect  he  found  Hamlet  among  his  contemporaries 
in  an  inn.  It  involves  a queer  idea  of  what  an  artist, 
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in  the  broad  sense, — a creator,  actually  does.  Be- 
cause nature,  the  objective  nature  of  external  ap- 
pearances, seejns  to  have  been  taken  as  the  initial 
move  in  the  creation  of  a work  of  art  Mr.  Beatty 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  objective  nature  in- 
cludes all  that  goes  into  a work  of  art!  “The  only 
thing  is  to  see,”  he  quotes,  standing  sponsor  for  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words.  And  thus  he  dismisses 
the  other  four-fifths  of  the  artist’s  sensations  which 
are  all  a force  in  the  artistic  consciousness. 

What  would  Mr.  Wright  say  to  this  theory  of 
imitation?  I shudder  to  think  of  the  meeting  of 
these  two  volumes  on  the  same  shelf.  Their  presence 
together  is  a warning  to  all  who  would  try  to  fit  the 
world’s  aesthetic  nose  into  a muzzle,  instead  of  mak- 
ing their  muzzle  large  enough  to  fit  what  already 
exists  and  is  irretrievably  molded  the  moment  it  has 
made  its  appearance.  A new  theory  may  alter  the 
future;  it  can  not  even  touch  the  past. 

Premiers  Paysages,  par  Maurice  Denis,  Henri 

Laurens,  Paris,  imported  by  E.  Weyhe. 

This  cardboard  bound  book  of  sixteen  pages  is  a 
child’s  lesson  in  painting.  On  one  page  is  a colored 


drawing,  on  the  next  the  same  drawing  in  black  and 
white  for  the  child  to  paint.  Maurice  Denis  has 
done  it  beautifully  and  added  little  sentences  of 
advice.  “Here,”  he  puts  under  a colored  picture, 
“is  a market  and  a beautiful  cathedral.”  On  the 
uncolored  page  of  the  same  drawing  he  writes,  “It 
isn’t  difficult  to  make  houses  if  you  don’t  put  in  all 
the  windows.”  He  gives  other  lessons:  “Try  to 
draw  trees.  And  make  them  look  as  much  like  them- 
selves as  if  you  were  doing  men.”  “Seeing  his 
father  at  the  end  of  the  walk  the  boy  cries  out, 
‘Oh  you  are  so  small,  Papa  Maurice!’  That’s  per- 
spective.” It  is  a charming  little  book,  with  draw- 
ings that  all  ages  should  like. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci’s  Notebooks,  edited  by 

Edward  McCurdy,  The  Empire  State  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  1923. 

Leonardo’s  notebook,  so  valuable  as  a commentary 
to  his  time  and  the  methods  used  by  others  as  well 
as  himself,  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years. 
This  new  edition  which  is  sold  at  a reasonable  price 
and  which  is  adequately  arranged  will  fill  an  obvious 
need. 


PEASANTS  PABLOPICASSO 
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THE  SKYLIGHT 


A modern  musician  was  muttering  about  a recent 
concert  when  a lady  defended  the  programme  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  entirely  made  up  of  classics. 

‘‘Don't  you  think  we  should  have  our  taste  culti- 
vated by  hearing  the  classics?”  she  asked  the  modern 
musician.  And  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  thought 
he  was  stumped. 

Very  bored,  he  murmured : “A  classic  is  a thing 
that’s  been  kicked  around  so  much  that  its  sharp 
edges  have  become  round  and  its  round  edges  have 
become  sharp.” — C.  S. 

“3$ 

A very  earnest  mother  who  believes  in  democracy 
as  a complete  ideal  and  is  trying  to  bring  up  her 
daughter  accordingly  said  to  me,  the  child’s  teacher: 

“I  am  trying  to  teach  Libby  to  appreciate  medi- 
ocrity.” Need  I add  that  the  child  has  her  mother’s 
perfect  sense  of  logic  and  begins  to  display  already 
the  mother’s  gifts  for  democracy?  I wonder  if  the 
editors  of  The  Skylight  agree  with  me  in  suspecting 
that  some  of  our  art  museums  are  bringing  little 
children  unto  them  because  they  also  believe  in  teach- 
ing “the  appreciation  of  mediocrity.”  Please  do  not 
sign  this  communication  because  I am  a public  school 
teacher  and  do  not  want  to  lose  my  job  by  giving 
away  the  secret  of  democratic  education.” 

“And  who  did  these?”  asked  a California  lady 
who  has  just  awakened  to  the  free  education  possibili- 
ties of  the  art  dealers’  galleries. 

“Rembrandt,”  answered  the  dealer  with  proper 
solemnity. 

“Really,  why  I think  he’s  improved  tremendously.” 
— Sun-Kissed. 


We  were  rude  enough  to  follow  a “docent”  as  she 
was  called,  while  she  led  a group  of  school  children 
through  a certain  small  city  museum  not  long  ago. 

From  picture  to  picture  they  went. 

“Now  children  this  painting  is  by  Tryon.  What 
is  he  famous  for?”  No  answer.  “The  name  of  an 
animal,”  prompted  the  sweet  docent.  “Horses,”  said 
one  little  boy.  “Cows,”  said  another.  “That  is  right,” 
said  the  docent.  “Cows,  Tryon,  Tryon,  cows.” 
Now  next  week  I shall  see  which  of  you  remembers 
best.  And  this  is  a particularly  interesting  Tryon 
because  it  has  no  cows.”  At  this  there  was  a slight 
rumbling  while  Tryon  took  the  opportunity  to  turn 
over  in  his  grave. 

The  next  painting  was  called  The  Monarch  of 
the  Forest. 

“Now  children  what  does  monarch  of  the  forest 
mean  ?” 

“That's  the  big  tree  in  the  middle,’’  came  in 
chorus. 

“You  all  know  that,  don't  you,”  smiled  the  docent, 
“but  you  mustn’t  forget  the  little  trees  also.  The 
forest  has  little  monarchs  as  well  as  big  monarchs.” 

In  the  foreground  of  the  next  masterpiece  exam- 
ined by  the  class  were  several  domestic  animals. 

Each  one  in  turn  was  named  by  the  bright  little 
children.  And  to  put  the  final  proof  of  their  pro- 
fundity the  dear  docent  said : 

“And  what  noise  does  the  pig  make?” 

“Umpf-umpf-umpf,”  came  in  crescendo. 

“Sh,  sh,  sh,”  admonished  teacher,  laughing.  “Not 
too  much  noise  in  the  art  gallery.” 

“Our  hour  is  up  now,”  said  the  kindly  lady,  and 
merrily  the  children  ran  after  teacher  to  the  door  of 
the  museum.” — B.  P. 


errata 

On  page  371  right  hand  column,  13th 
line:  reads  Troyon  instead  of  Tryon. 
Page  VIII  advertisement.  For  Arthur 
B.  Davis  reads  Arthur  B.  Davies. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 
of  The  Arts,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April  1,  1923. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  New  York, 


Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  William  A.  Robb,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes- and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  The  Arts,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor,  and  business  manager  are: 

Publisher — The  Arts  Publishing  Corporation,  211  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Editor — Forbes  Watson,  211  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor — Forbes  Watson,  211  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager — William  A.  Robb,  211  East  19th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Arts  Publishing  Corporation; 
Forbes  Watson,  211  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City;  Robert 
Laurent,  106  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that 
of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  so  stated  by  him.  William  A.  Robb,  Business  Manager. 


Sworn  to 
1923. 


(seal) 


and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  April, 
Isidor  J.  Pocher. 

My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924. 
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PICTURE  FRAMER 

274  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 

Between  39tli  and  40 tli  Streets 
Murray  Hill  7484 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Paintings,  Bronzes 
Rare  Etchings 
and  Lithographs 

By  MODERN  MASTERS  of 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN  ART 


THE  WOODSTOCK  SCHOOLOF  PAINTING 
AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

Charles  Rosen,  N.A.,  Landscape  Painting 
Andrew  Dasburg,  Figure  Drawing  and  Painting 
Henry  McFee,  Portrait  and  Still  Life 
Konrad  Cramer,  Dec.  Painting,  Lithography  and  Design 
June  15th — Sept.  15th  For  information  address 
Mildred  H.  Rosen,  Secretary,  Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
of  the  FINE  ARTS 

BROAD  AND  CHERRY  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Oldest  Art  School  in  America.  Instruction  in  Painting, 
Sculpture  and  Illustration.  Roger  M.  Rittase,  Curator. 

W rite  for  Circular 


SUMMER  STUDIOS  FOR  RENT 

Three-  and  four-room  cottages,  located  in  picturesque  old 
sap  camp  in  the  Catskills,  near  Woodstock.  Fine  swim- 
ming in  nearby  mountain  stream.  For  particulars  write  to 

Mrs.  MYRA  M.  CARR 

WOODSTOCK  NEW  YORK 
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Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 

An  Exhibition  of  Etchings 

! by  ! 

REMBRANDT 

and 

Engravings 

'.  by 

DURER 

From  a Private  Collection  Recently 
Acquired 

May  1st  to  26th 

4 East  39™  Street,  New  York 

M 


Brooklyn  Society 
of  Modern  Artists 

Initial  Exhibition 

Plymouth  Institute 

HICKS  and  ORANGE  STREETS 
BROOKLYN 

X 


Open  May  7th  to  May  3 \st,  1923 

10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  Admission  Free 


Special  Exhibition 


Arthur  B.  Davis 


4* 


Montross  Gallery 

550  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Above  45th  Street 


Japanese  Color  Prints 

The  identification  of  JAPANESE  COLOR 
PRINTS  is  the  subject  of  four  authoritative  articles 
in  the  January,  March,  April  and  September,  1922 
(Nos.  226,  228,  229,  234),  issues  of  the  Burlington 
Magazine.  These  are  the  first  of  a series  written 
by  YV.  H.  Edmunds  and  give  useful  hints  for  the 
detection  of  reprints  and  forgeries.  Price,  $1  each. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  is  recognized  as 
authoritative  on  questions  of  Art  and  Art  History 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Its 
contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their 
respective  subjects.  Its  illustrations  are  finer  than 
those  of  any  other  Art  Magazine,  and  the  Maga- 
zine aims  in  its  reviewing  at  being  a complete 
guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are: 
Architecture,  Arms  and  Armour,  Bronzes,  Oriental  Car- 
pets, Chinese  Porcelain,  Embroideries  and  Lace,  Engrav- 
ings, Old  Glass,  Miniatures,  Pewter,  Plate  and  Silver, 
Paintings,  Sculpture,  Tapestries,  Furniture,  etc. 

A Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  will  be 
sent  FREE  on  Application 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE 

Illustrated.  For  Connoisseurs.  Monthly,  $1 

The  Medici  Society  of  America 

INCORPORATED 

755  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  THE  ARTS 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  buy  their  copy  from  the  dealer  each  month  we  are  listing  below  a few  of  the 
bookshops  where  the  magazine  may  be  purchased. 

If  by  any  chance  your  dealer  does  not  carry  a supply  of  The  Arts,  we  shall,  if  you  can  conveniently  furnish  us  with 
his  name  and  address,  be  pleased  to  take  up  with  him  the  matter  of  placing  an  order.  We  wish  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  you  to  secure  your  copy  each  month. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Hochschild,  Kohn  & Co.,  Lexington  and  Howard. 
Norman,  Remington  Co.,  347  N.  Charles. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Old  Corner  Book  Store,  Bromfield  St. 

Smith  & McCance,  2 Park  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  & Straus,  Book  Dept. 

C.  W.  Keenan,  447  Fulton  St. 

F.  Loeser  & Cc.,  Book  Dept. 

S.  C.  Rodgers,  258  Fulton  St. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Aries  Book  Shop,  Delaware  Ave. 

Max  F.  Drewelow,  17  W.  Chippewa  St. 

Otto  Ulbrich  Co.,  386  Main  St. 

CARMEL,  CAL. 

The  Seven  Arts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Book  Section. 

Economy  Book  Store,  33  So.  Clark  St. 

Fanny  Butcher’s  Shop,  75  E.  Adams  St. 

Kroch  International  Book  Store,  22  No.  Michigan 
Ave. 

A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  218  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Marshall  Field  & Co..  Book  Section. 

Radical  Book  Shop,  867  N.  Clark  St. 

The  Chicago  Book  Store,  62  East  Monroe  St. 
Walden  Book  Shop,  307  Plymouth  Ct. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  { 

Korner  & Woods  Co.,  737  Euclid  Ave. 

Richard  Laukhuff’s  Book  Store,  40  Taylor  Arcade. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

McClelland  & Co.,  141  N.  High  St. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

The  Little  Book  Shop,  Ervay  St.  near  Pacific  Ave. 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Herrick  Book  Co.,  934  15th  St. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Clarion  Bookshop,  3703  Woodward  Ave. 

MacCauley  Bros.,  1268  Library  Ave. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Vayana  Galleries,  92  Pratt  St. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Smalley’s,  1122  Grand  Ave. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Book  Dept. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Hantel’s  Book  Shop,  221  Wells  St. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mabel  Ulrich’s  Bookshop,  71  So.  Twelfth  St. 

MONTEREY.  CALIF. 

Monterey  News  Agency,  Alvarado  St. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Beacon  Book  Shop,  26  W.  47th  St. 

Belgrade,  6th  Ave.  and  11th  St. 

Brentano’s,  Fifth  Ave.  at  27th  St. 

Hotel  Brevoort,  Fifth  Ave.  at  8th  St. 

College  Book  Store,  1224  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Columbia  University  Press  Bookstore,  Broadway  at 
116th  St. 

Einsel,  34  E.  58th  St. 

Gotham  Book  Mart,  128  W.  45th  St. 

Hanfstaengl.  153  W.  57th  St. 

Holliday  Book  Shop,  10  West  47th  St. 

R.  H.  Macy,  Broadway  at  34th  St. 

Montross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Ave. 

Mussmann  Gallery,  144  W.  57th  St. 

The  New  Gallery,  600  Madison  Ave. 

Putnam’s,  2 W.  45th  St. 

Sunwise  Turn,  53  E.  44th  St. 

Times  Building,  Basement. 

Wanamaker’s.  Broadwav  at  9th  St. 

Washington  Sq.  Book  Shop,  27  W.  8th  St. 

M.  J.  Whaley,  749  Fifth  Ave. 

Weyhe,  710  Lexington  Ave. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Emma  R.  Ilsen,  534  15th  St. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Holtz  News  Co.,  103  N.  16th  St. 

PFIILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  W.  Jacobs  & Co.,  1628  Chestnut  St. 
Wanamaker’s,  Market  St. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  Hamilton  Book,  Co.,  123  S.  Whitfield  St., 
Pittsburgh,  E.  E.,  Pa. 

Hays’  Book  Shop.  6126  Penn.  Ave. 

Highland  Cigar  Store,  132  S.  Highland 
Tones’  Book  Shop,  637  Wood. 

Kaufmann’s,  Fifth  Ave. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Rogers’  Candy  Store,  B’way  and  Yamhill  St. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Scruggs  Vandervoort  Co. 

The  Grand  Leader. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Artemesia  Book  Shop,  1 155  6th  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Paul  Elder,  Books,  239  Post  St. 

The  Print  Rooms,  540  Sutter  St. 

French  Book  Shop,  Stockton  St. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Johnson  Book  Store,  391  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Brentano’s,  11th  and  F Sts. 


If  you  bought  this  copy  from  the  dealer,  why  not  place  a subscription  with  him  when  purchasing  your  next  copy?  There 
are  many  advantages  in  being  a regular  subscriber — you  save  $1.00  a year  compared  with  the  price  you  pay  buying  the 
magazine  by  single  copies  each  month — you  get  the  magazine  sooner  and  save  yourself  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
buy  it  each  month,  and,  sometimes  the  annoyance  of  finding  your  dealer  sold  out  just  when  you  want  the  magazine.  You 
can  place  a subscription  at  any  of  the  above  points. 
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VENUS 
V PENCILS 

cJhe  largest  selling  Quality 
pencil  in  the  world 


For  high  lights  and 
deep  shadows,  for  quick 
or  detail  sketching,  for 
smoothness  and  accu- 
racy, the  famous 
VENUS  pencils  are 
unexcelled. 

1 7 black  degrees,  3 copytfl® 

For  bold  heavy  lines 
6B'5B-4B'3B 
For  reneral  writing 
and  sketching 

ZB-B-HB'F'H 

For  clean  fine  lines 

2H-3H-4H-5H- 

6H 

For  delica'e  thin  lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain  Ends,  per  doz.,  $1.00 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.,  1.20 

At  stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the  wor/d. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

233  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

also  London,  Eng. 


Representatives  Wanted 


We  are  desirous  of  securing 
the  services  of  a reliable,  energetic 
young  man  or  woman  to  act  as 
our  representative  on  the  sale  of 
subscriptions  and  single  copies  of 
The  Arts. 

We  have  a plan  which  will  en- 
able you  to  earn  some  spare  time 
money  and  which  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  your  regular  work. 

It  is  not  a “get  rich  quick” 
scheme  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
but  can  be  developed  so  that  it 
will  be  a continual  source  of 
income  to  the  proper  party. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  to 
the  Circulation  Manager  of  ThE 
Arts,  asking  for  full  particulars. 

THE  ARTS  PUBLISHING  CORP’N 
211  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


Technique  of  Oil  Painting 

By  HAMILTON  EASTt  R FIELD 


“The  Technique  of  Oil  Painting  is  an  essay  in  the 
methods  of  oil  painting  adapted  to  our  modern  work. 
It  includes  a concise  statement  of  the  properties  of 
the  various  substances  currently  used  in  painting, 
of  their  relative  value  and  of  the  difficulties  result- 
ing from  the  improper  use  of  the  best  materials.” 
(Excerpt  from  preface.) 

This  book  contains  eightv-four  pages.  It  is  not  the 
highly  technical  stuff  that  leaves  you  wondering 
what  it  is  all  about,  but  is  written  in  clear,  under- 
standable language.  The  book  is  bound  in  a stiff 
paper  cover  and  is  invaluable  to  the  artist  for 
reference  purposes. 


Some  of  the  subjects  covered  are:  Treatment  of 
Wood  Panels,  Treatment  of  Canvas,  Other  Bases, 
Oils,  Pigments,  How  to  Test  Pigments,  Essential 
Oils,  Resins,  Varnish,  Wax,  etc. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  anything  but  the  briefest 
summary  of  the  contents  of  this  book.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  is  a number  of  intensely  human 
essays  written  by  Mr.  Field  for  his  Art  class  at 
Ogunquit,  Me. 

There  is  only  a limited  number  of  these  books  left. 
If  you  desire  to  secure  a copy  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  one  to  you  on  receipt  of  50c  in  stamps. 


THE  ARTS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

211  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


“AN  OUTLINE  of  CIVILIZATION " 

ELIE  FAURE’S 

History  of  Art 

The  Development  of  Man 
As  Revealed  by  Art 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Pack 


In  Four  Volumes 

Now  Ready  In  Preparation 

Vol.  I — Ancient  Art,  $6.00  Vol.  Ill — Renaissance  Art,  $7.50 
Vol.  II — Medieval  Art,  $7.50  Vol.  IV — Modern  Art,  $7.50 

After  June  1st  the  price  of  Volume  I will  be  $7.50 


Thomas  jewell  craven,  writing 

in  the  Dial,  says:  “The  most  interesting 
and  seductive  history  of  the  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared.  . . . Pages  gleam  with  brilliant 

images — sharp  and  startling  like  the  realistic 
metaphors  of  Conrad ; Egypt  lives  in  a spiritual 
background  of  colossal  silences;  we  see  the 
glory  of  Hellenistic  pantheism  when  its  sculp- 
tured gods  have  become  anthropomorphic;  we 
feel  the  descriptive  intimacy  of  the  Tanagras 


and  are  charmed  with  the  Frenchman’s  love 
for  the  female  figure  when  it  glows  with  the 
beauty  of  artistic  life;  we  are  made  to  under- 
stand the  voluptuous  madness  and  sensitive 
barbarism  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  bombastic 
strength  of  Rome ; even  the  prehistoric  epochs, 
which  most  writers  approach  with  timid 
speculations,  are  brought  before  us  with  a logi- 
cal swiftness  and  certainty  of  detail  that  are 
inescapable.” 


Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  Volume  I (ANCIENT  ART),  and  Volume  II  (ME- 
DIAEVAL ART)  of  this  truly  great  work.  Volume  III  (RENAISSANCE  ART)  will  be 
published  very  shortly,  and  Volume  IV  (MODERN  ART)  probably  in  the  fall.  Why  not 
subscribe  now  for  the  complete  set?  The  two  remaining  volumes  will  then  be  delivered 
to  you,  or  at  any  address  you  care  to  leave,  as  soon  as  they  are  published.  If  your  dealer 
is  not  carrying  the  two  published  volumes,  write  us,  giving  his  name  and  address  and  we 
will  see  that  he  is  supplied. 

We  have  prepared  a handsome  six-page  folder  describing  the  set,  and  illustrated  with 
cuts  chosen  from  all  four  volumes.  If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  with  your  name 
and  address  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a copy. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  illustrated  folder  on  Elie  Faure’s  “History  of  Art.” 


Name 


Address 

A.  l. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS  Franklin  Square,  New  York 


igig  — 1923 

First  Presentation  in  America 

of 

Twenty  Recent  Paintings 

by 

Pablo  Picasso 

"g 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale  at 

THE  WHITNEY  STUDIO  GALLERIES 

8 WEST  8TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opening  May  3rd 

1919  — 1923 


BROOKLYN  EAGLE  PRESS 


